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Are the Public Schools Irreligious ? * 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


DEAN OF 


lt recent issue of a 
magazine with a national circulation, 
a point of view toward public schools is 


an editorial in a 


presented that is being advanced with 
increasing frequency. In essence the edi- 
torial asserts that the public schools are 
irreligious. This term is not used to mean 
simply not religious, but rather in the 
sense of showing a disregard for or hos- 
tility to religion. A curious twist is given 
to the argument by the contention that 
this situation has arisen through an alli- 
ance of public school leaders who are 
opposed to religion and Protestant lead- 
ers who are afraid of the Roman Catho- 
lics. “If this alliance continues,” 
the editorial, 


asserts 
“it threatens to make de- 
mocracy itself the established religion of 
the schools, and. eventually, of the na- 
tion.” Apparently this line of attack on 
the public schools has become the ac- 
cepted policy for influential agencies in 

"An adaptation of a talk given at the Fifth 


National Conference on Church and State held 
in Washington, D. C., January 15, 1953. 
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our country. It is being followed in local 
communities as well as at the national 
level. 

This is a very serious accusation and 
merits careful attention if it is a true 
representation of the situation. I have 
studied various criticisms of this sort to 
see what kind of evidence they are based 
on. So far I have found no citation of 
evidence. Neither is there any indication 
that the critics have observed instruction 
in the public schools, or analyzed the 
courses of study, or surveyed the text- 
books and reference materials, or studied 
the documents prepared by national com- 
mittees as guides to policy formulation. 
In fact, I know that some of these critics 
have had little or no direct contact with 
public schools, their own education hav- 
ing been received entirely in private and 
parochial schools. Orhers have known 
only one public school or school system, 
and apparently generalize for the whole 
nation from this limited experience. I 
suspect that many of them really know 
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very little firsthand about the objectives, 
the programs, and the instruction in 
public schools. Recently I met a man 
who, shortly after our introduction, said, 
“I might just as well tell you, I don’t 
like your institution.” 

“What do you know about it?” | 
asked. 

He studied a moment, laughed, and 
said, “Well, to tell you the truth, I know 
very little. My daughter attended a 
school that we didn’t like and we under- 
stand that the headmaster is one of your 
graduates.” 

In my opinion there are few accusa- 
tions as serious as this one against the 
public schools which are so completely 
lacking in a basis of examined facts. It is 
of the greatest importance that this issue 
be brought out of the realm of unsup- 
ported opinion and down to the facts of 
the situation. 


GENERAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 
RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


I have worked closely with state de- 
partments of education and city school 
systems on curriculum programs for 
more than twenty years, and I can say 
with utmost honesty that never, in the 
innumerable committees with which I 
have worked, or in classrooms where I 
have observed teaching, or in courses of 
study, have I seen an antireligious em- 
phasis or attitude; never have I seen even 
the slightest tendency to make the com- 
mon democratic values which public 
schools seek to inculcate the adequate 
and final answer to man’s spiritual needs. 

It is my observation that the attitude 
of public schools toward religion is uni- 
versally friendly, but that the amount of 
direct attention given to religious in- 
struction varies greatly from community 
to community. It is common for teachers 
to consider the home, the church, and 
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the school as partners in the great enter- 
prise of guiding the young. A large pro- 
portion of teachers are themselv es church 
members, and in many communities they 
take a very active part in church work. 
The personal association of teachers with 
religious activities inevitably affects the 
general attitude toward religion to be 
found in schools, and exerts a subtle but 
important influence that reaches the pu- 
pils at many points. Only if teachers be- 
come predominantly atheistic can the 
general atmosphere of the public schools 
become irreligious, and the likelihood of 
this seems remote indeed. 

It is to be expected that the direct 
attention devoted to religion in schools 
will vary from community to com- 
munity. Our controlled 
chiefly at the local level. This means that 
they respond directly to demands in the 
community being served. As a conse- 


schools are 


quence, in communities where there is 
considerable homogeneity with regard to 
religion, public schools often teach a 
good deal about religion. On the other 
hand, where there are strong denomi- 
national groups which differ sharply in 
their beliefs, very little direct reference 
to religion is likely to be found. But let 
me emphasize again that even in these 
instances I have never observed an un- 
friendly attitude toward religion. While 
the extent of direct emphasis on religion 
differs from school system to school 
system, when the nation as a whole and 
the total school life of a child are taken 
into account, a substantial amount is done 
to develop understanding of the impor- 
tance of religion and churches. Let’s con- 
sider an illustration or two. 


INDICATIONS IN TEXTBOOKS 
AND COURSES OF STUDY 


Textbooks provide one of the best 
indications of what is taught in school. 
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Community Civics is commonly taught 
in the ninth grade. In one of the most 
widely used texts in this field a full 
chapter is devoted to the church. The 
chapter is introduced by the statement, 
“The church is one of the foundation 
stones of American life.” In the early 
part of the discussion this statement oc- 
curs: “Each individual finds in his own 
personal faith a power which helps him 
to meet his daily problems.” The refer- 
ence list of this text includes Bower, The 
Church at Work in the Modern World; 
Douglas, The Protestant (Church as a 
Social Institution; Sweet, The Story of 
Religions in America; and Leiffer, City 
and Church in Transition. 

The tenth-grade social studies course 
is generally World History. In all texts 
for this course considerable attention is 
given to religion. In one of the most 
popular, a major unit of the book bears 
the title “Religions Take Leadership.” 
Here an excellent view of the important 
role of religion in the life of various 
peoples is presented. I happen to know 
that this account was checked with both 
Protestant and Catholic scholars to be 
sure that historical developments such as 
the Reformation received a fair presen- 
tation. This unit on religion has proved 
to be one of the most popular in the 
book. Another text in this same field 
has twenty-three page references to re- 
ligion in the index, with eight related 
topics suggested. 

Problems of American Democracy is 
the social studies course most frequently 
given in the senior year of high school. 
The index of one of the popular texts 
in this field includes these items: Religion, 
its part in American life; older concep- 
tion of; need of, in a democracy; good in 
all denominations; religious antagonism, 
religious discrimination; religious groups, 
cooperation between. Another widely 





used text has twelve index references to 
religion. This book begins with a brief 
preface which presents an imagined in- 
formal discussion between a teacher and 
a class. This discussion is designed to pro- 
vide the setting for the entire book. At 
one point the teacher is represented as 
saying, “I’d like to read you a passage 
from Whitman that I don’t believe you 
know. It comes from his most famous 
prose work, Democratic Vistas. Whit- 
man, speaking about democracy, says, 
‘It ever seeks to bind all nations, all men, 
of however various and distant lands, 
into a brotherhood, a family. It is the 
old, yet ever modern dream of earth... . 
Not that half only, individualism, which 
isolates. There is another half which is 
adhesiveness or love, that fuses, ties, and 
aggregates. . . . Both (halves) are to be 
vitalized by religion breathing into the 
proud, material tissues the breath of life. 
For I say at the core of democracy, is 
the religious element. . ’ The teacher 
continues: “Whitman felt that there were 
really two major tasks for democracy to 
accomplish: the making of the individual, 
and the drawing together of people 
through love. And this love, which was 
the foundation of a functioning society, 
could only come out of the spiritual or 
the religious experience of man.” This 
prefatory material suggests the kind of 
emphasis that occurs in the book. 

Illustrations of this kind could be 
multiplied. I have never seen in a text- 
book a discussion that by any reason- 
able interpretation could be called ir- 
religious. 

A careful examination of courses of 
study will reveal that although direct 
references to religion are infrequent ex- 
cept in social studies courses, the re- 
ligious aspects of our culture actually 
interpenetrate many fields of study. In 
the literature read in English courses it 
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is inevitable that there should be fre- 
quent reference to religious matters. In 
art courses pupils gain insight into the 
central role of religion in our culture. 
In citizenship and character education 
it is commonly indicated that the ulti- 
mate criterion for the individual is to 
be found in religious beliefs. In brief, 
just as our culture is permeated with 
elements of the Judaic-Christian tradi- 
tion, so the school curriculum is per- 
meated with these same elements. The 
total impact cannot possibly do other 
than encourage respect for religion and 
foster the conclusion that religious be- 
liefs contribute most significantly to the 


ood life. 


= 
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PARTIAI 
BY CRITICS 


VIEW TAKEN 


Many of the critics of the public 
schools state that the leaders who guide 
long-range policies are endeavoring to 
gain acceptance of a purely materialistic 
philosophy. Now the fact is that many 
different points of view are held by lead- 
ers in education as well as by leaders in 
all other fields. The ideas of all of them 
must enter the free market and gain ad- 
herents or pass into oblivion on the basis 
Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is sometimes 


pointed to as an institution advocating 


of critical examination. Teachers 


a single point of view. Yet at the very 


time that critics asserted we were in com- 


plete support of progressive education 


because some of the major leaders of this 
movement were on our faculty, we also 
had on our faculty some of its strongest 
opponents. At the present time there are 
those who point to us as the center of 
a movement to make a materialistic phi- 
losophy dominant in American schools. 
The fact is that we have on our faculty 
persons of many beliefs, including de- 
Catholics and orthodox 


vout Jews as 


well as Protestants of many denomina- 
tions. This past year, when the officials 
of one of the largest churches in our 
were considering how 


= 
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neighborhood 
church membership among the univer- 
sity staff might be increased, it was sug- 
gested that a special effort be made to 
secure members from the Teachers Col- 
lege faculty because there was an impres- 
sion that the other parts of the university 
were better represented than was our 
college. A member of our faculty in the 
group questioned this, so it was decided 
to make a check on membership to see 
lo the 
surprise of several in the group there 


what the actual situation was. 


were substantially more members of the 
church from our faculty than from the 
rest of the university. So are stereotypes 


and erroneous conceptions accepted. 


INDICATIONS OF ATTITUDI 


ANIONG SCHOOL LEADERS 


It is wholly unsound to designate the 
position of any single individual, how- 
ever influential, as the point of view 
guiding the public schools. Probably the 
best indication of what the profession as 
a whole and its leaders believe is to be 


found in publications of the National 


Education Association and the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. The latter 
published a major report on Moral and 


Spiritual Values in the Public 


C.J, ] 
} ICHOCLS. 


This is one of a series of policy state- 
have received the most serious 
consideration by school pee ple t rough- 


ments that 


out the nation. In a decentralized school 


system such as ours it represents as 
nearly as anything can the leading view- 
point in the public schools toward moral 
and spiritual values. 

At one point in the report stated: 
“America was founded by a God-fearing 
people. The Constitution and the Bill of 


Rights clearly recognize the existence of 


a wh 
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religious ideals. . . . Rejection of a state 
religion or of state religions is not the 
same as rejection of religion itself.” At 
another point it is stated: “The public 
school can teach objectively about re- 
ligion without advocating or teaching 
any religious creed. To omit from the 
classroom all references to religion and 
the institutions of religion is to neglect an 
important part of American life.” The 
report proposed specifically that the 
home, the church, the school, and the 
community must be paren: in guiding 
the development of the young in achiev- 
ing moral and spiritual values. Among 
the major conclusions are the following: 


The Commission believes that moral and 
spiritual values can be actively promoted in 
the public schools by: 


Assuming an attitude of friendly sym- 
pathy toward the religious beliefs and prac- 
tices of students; 

2. Promoting religious tolerance actively; 
3. Teaching about religion as an impor- 
tant fact in our culture. 


The Journal of the National Education 
Association, which goes to more than a 
half million teachers throughout the na- 
tion, carried an editorial in the Decem- 
ber, 1952 issue entitled, ““The Teacher's 
Spiritual Influence.” 
begins: 


This is the way it 


The universal free public school by its 
very nature is a spiritual enterprise. It con- 
cerns itself with all children, regardless of 
race, creed, or economic condition. It seeks 
to exemplify good habits and helpful human 
relations in every study and activity. On a 
vast scale, it is an expression of the concern 
which our Judeo-Christian tradition feels 
for the highest development of all the 
people. ... 

The position of the teacher is unique. He 
is employed by society for the guidance 
and improvement of mankind. His obliga- 
tion is to truth, to humanity, and to God. 
His task is to help everyone who comes un- 
der his care to make the most of himself. 


This is a spiritual enterprise, and only by 
thinking of it in spiritual terms can the 
teacher be worthy of his glorious heritage, 
which includes all the gifted teachers of 
ages past. More especially at this season of 
the year, we think of the Great Teacher 
whose exemplification of love as the su- 
preme law of life has inspired, guided, com- 
forted, and lifted humanity for generations. 


Another current piece of evidence of 
the attitude of a group of educators who 
influence the public schools significantly 
is an action taken by the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. This association is the official 
national organization of institutions that 
prepare teachers, and is the accrediting 
agency for these institutions. The De- 
cember 19, 1952 Bulletin announced that 
the Committee on Studies and Standards 
has voted to enter upon a study relating 
to the teaching of religion in colleges 
for teachers. Funds from a foundation 
have been secured to support the pro- 
gram. 

Evidence of this kind could be multi- 
plied to show not only that our public 
schools are not irreligious but that, when 
the subject of religion enters the pro- 
gram, it is treated in such a way as to 
impress the student with its significance 
and value, both in the development of 
our country and in the life of the indi- 
vidual. 

What of the assertion that the schools 
are making a religion of democracy? 
This seems to be about as far removed 
from reality as anything could be. It is 
true that public schools are placing great 

emphasis on values which our democ racy 
represents—respect for personality, jus- 
tice, honesty, love of one’s fellow men, 
and the like. But it is hard to believe that 
anyone would have it otherwise, or could 
possibly see a conflict between these 
values and religious beliefs. It is elemen- 


tary that the democratic values which 
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bind our country together have strong 
roots in the Judaic-Christian tradition. 
It is far more reasonable to assume that 
emphasis by the school on these com- 
monly accepted values will supplement 
and aid churches in dev eloping religious 
beliefs. 


rHE REAL ISSUE AT STAKE 


No, I simply cannot see how any fair 

appraisal of the public school program 
can characterize it as irreligious. Least of 
all can I see the slightest grounds for as- 
serting that a religion is being made of 
democracy. I am sure that more can be 
done to develop understanding of the 
important role of religion in our culture 
and in the life of the individual. I am 
sure that more effective relationships be- 
tween the school and the church can be 
worked out. I am sure that schools can 
do a still better job of developing in 
pupils adherence to our commonly held 
moral and spiritual values. And I am 
equally certain that school people are 
trying hard to do these very things, and 
that to characterize their work as ir- 
religious is a thoroughly uninformed and 
unfair accusation. 

This judgment leads me to what I 
believe is the real issue at stake. It is 
well illustrated by a remark made by a 
critic of the public schools about the 
Educational Policies Commission report 
on moral and spiritual values. “At what 
point,” the critic was asked, “do you dis- 
agree with the report?” To which he 
replied, “Oh, I agree with the report en- 
tirely. The only ‘trouble with it is it just 
doesn’t go far enough.” 

It is my conviction that those who are 
criticizing the public schools as being 
godless and irreligious will be satisfied 
with nothing short of an educational pro- 
gram in which religious beliefs are taught. 
Manifestly our public schools cannot 
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teach religious beliefs. The first step into 
this realm would violate the basic princi- 
ple of freedom of religion, and any 
general movement in this direction w ould 
place the schools in the middle of sec- 
tarian differences, a setting in which they 
could neither serve their basic function 
nor long survive. Those who are attack- 
ing the public schools are undoubtedly 
well aware of this situation. The f fact that 
there seems to be no evidence of an 
effort really to appraise practices in the 
schools, the obvious necessity of the 
public schools’ leaving the area of reli- 
gious beliefs to the home and the church, 
and the generally destructive effect on 
public confidence of the charge that 
public schools are irreligious and godless 
lead me to conclude that this is not an 
effort primarily concerned with i improv- 
ing the public schools. It is, I fear, di- 
rected instead at modifying the historic 
American plan of school organization, 
control, and support. 


THE SECOND BATTLE FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


This, of course, is not the first time 
that the American public school has been 
called godless.* In the battle for establish- 
ment of our system, which began some- 
thing over a century ago, this was a 
major issue. Up to that time our schools 
had followed the European pattern. 
Either they were controlled by state 
agencies for religious purposes or they 
were controlled by religous groups, W ith 
financial aid often prov ided by the states. 
Gradually, after the concept of separa- 
tion of church and state was written into 
the early state constitutions and into the 

* For an indication of how the issue presented 
in the remainder of this discussion takes its 
setting in the larger pattern of attacks on 
schools see “The Great Reappraisal of Public 
Education,” Teachers College Record, October, 
1953. 
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Federal Constitution, the issue arose as 
to whether or not there should be a 
single, nonsectarian public school system. 
It became a matter of sharp debate in 
Massachusetts after Horace Mann was 
made secretary of the State Board 
Education. Mann was a staunch supporter 
of nonsectarian education and he was 
soon attacked with great vigor by re- 
ligious leaders. 

“As one historian indicates, here for the 
first time in our history was raised the 
cry that “the public schools are godless 
schools.” One critic asserted that the 
increase in intemperance, crime, and 
juvenile depravity in the state was due to 
This 


involved many exchanges and spread to 


the “godless schools.” discussion 
other states. Churches became concerned 
about maintaining the support for schools 
which they had from 
public funds and w aged vigorous cam- 
paigns against public “schools. With the 
outcome we are all well acquainted. The 
plan that was established had two im- 
portant features. First, the public schools 
were to be nonsectarian in nature, sup- 
ported by general taxation and open to 
all: second, churches were to be per- 
mitted to establish and maintain with 
private funds sectarian schools in which 


been receiving 


religion could be taught as desired so 
long as the general educational standards 
of the state were met. 

This solution was a distinctive Ameri- 
can development. It was dictated by two 
dominant national concerns. On the one 
hand there was great need for national 
unity, and there was a conviction that 
a single public school system could make 
a major contribution to this end. On the 
other hand there was devotion to the 
ideal of complete freedom for the in- 
dividual in the realm of religion. This 
ideal made it necessary to find a way 
in which those who believed that sec- 
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tarian religious beliefs should be central 
to education could have their children 
educated in sectarian schools. 

It is my conviction that this plan has 
worked remarkably well. Certainly the 
public school has contributed greatly to 
national unity and to acceptance of dif- 
ferences among our many diverse groups. 
Over the years it has been the com- 
munity agency that has most consistently 
brought together pupils of all classes and 
religious beliefs. I believe that if, through 
the past century, the thousands upon 
thousands of immigrant families who 
poured into this country had sent their 
children to parochial schools, each with 
others of his own faith, it would have 
slowed their assimiliation immeasurably. 
In no small measure because of their as- 
sociation at school they came to under- 
stand America and to accept people of 
other religious faiths—people whom they 
had often viewed with suspicion and fear 
in their homelands. 

In a great many communities excellent 
cooperation has dev eloped between pub- 
lic and religious schools. Parents have 
been able freely to support schools di- 
rectly under the control of their churches 
and to send their children to them. But in 
recent years, in an increasing number of 
communities, citizens who believe in re- 
ligious rather than public schools have 
sought membership on community boards 
of education. Those who favor public 
schools have often felt that this and 
other means have been used to restrict 
development of public school programs. 
Now come increased attacks on the pub- 
lic schools as irreligious. It appears quite 
likely that the battle for a single, non- 
sectarian, tax-supported public school 
system is being fought a second time. 

It is of greatest importance that the 
American people become aware of the 
issue at stake. They should realize that 
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it is unlikely that major change in the 
educational structure will come sud- 
denly. Rather, practice will be modified 
a little at a time and important changes 
in policy may very well not be recog- 
nized until after new trends are well 
established. 


VITALITY OF RELIGIOUS LIFI 
UNDER AMERICAN PLAN 


In most European countries religious 
bodies still play a dominant role in educa- 
tion, in many instances through an estab- 
lished church and in England through the 
distribution of tax funds for the support 
of schools maintained by religious bodies. 
It seems reasonable to inquire whether or 
not religion and education have fared 
better in these countries than in the 
United States. Certainly, as far as making 
education available to the large mass of 
the people is concerned, America has 
moved far ahead of Europe. At the same 
time there are indications that the re- 
ligious life of the people in America 
possesses a great deal of vitality. Church 
membership is at an all-time high, mem- 
bership 1 in the larger religious bodies hav- 
ing increased nearly 60 per cent from 
1926 to 1950, While the population in- 
creased less than 30 per cent. A high level 
of concern is shown by the fact that a 
record number of young people are 
choosing carreers in religious work. Con- 
sidering facts such as these, there seems 
slight basis for the contention that ma- 
terialism has triumphed. A group of 
visiting ministers from England are re- 
ported in the November 30, ig52, New 
York Times as having returned home 
thrilled and impressed by the enthusiasm 
for religion in the United States. One 
member of the group is quoted as saving, 
in comparing the situation in the United 
States with that in England, “You are 


not faced by a cold front of seeming 
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indifference or even defiance which one 
sometimes meets in this country. No 
wonder every preacher from Britain feels 
the thrill of preaching in America today,” 

At the same time it seems worthy of 
note that Communism has made far less 
of an inroad in the United States than 
it has in many countries where the 
church has had control of schools. At the 
present time America, which has built its 
religious and educational life on the 
principle of separation of church and 
state, is the major support of the Judaic- 
Christian tradition in the western world, 


OUR AMERICAN PLAN SHOULD 
BE PRESERVED 


In looking to the future, it seems to me 
that our need for national unity and 
better acceptance of minorities is still 
very great. Our new world role ts putting 
great stresses and strains upon us, ac- 
centuating divisive forces. At the same 
time, intolerance constantly arises, re- 
quiring that all means to combat it be 


kept strong. In brief. the basic need for 


a single, tax-supported public school sys- 


tem to foster national unity, recognized 


a century and more ago, is every bit as 


o 
. 


great today as it was then. 


Efforts to satisfy the critics by in- 
jecting into the public school curi 


instruction relating directly to religious 


beliefs seem to me to be fraught with 


grave danger. Our people still differ tre- 
mendously on religion. It would be im- 
T1O 1S be- 


possible, I believe, to teach reli 


liefs without violating the conscience of 


some parents. [This is an area in which tt 


would be easy for the majority of parents 


to infringe on the religious freedom of 


the few. 
Ir xy oul 


i d be intolerable to fi rec parents 


\\' beliefs dictate the com- 


nose religious 
ylete integration of religion and educa- 


- =e 
tion to send their children to public 
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schools when through their churches they 
are willing to support religious schools 
that meet general state standards. At the 
same time it must be recognized that in 
the past our plan has worked successfully 
to a considerable extent because the great 
majority of parents have sent their chil- 
dren to public schools. If this condition 
should change and all the children of 
articular 
should be placed in private schools, the 
role of the public schools in fostering 
national unity and intergroup under- 
standing would be drastically affected. 
Consequently, the decisions of individual 
arents as to whether or not they will 
send their children to the public school 
are of vital significance. 


religious and social groups 


It seems to me that we should seek in 
every possible way to preserve the plan 
which was developed during the public 
school awakening and w hich on the 
whole has worked remarkably well. In 
my judgment it will continue to work 
effectively so long as the following con- 
ditions prevail: First, that the large ma- 
jority of people representing all “classes 
and groups choose to send their children 
to public schools; second, that minorities 
who so desire may freely send their chil- 
dren to private schools; third, that public 
funds are used only to support public 
schools; fourth, that instruction bearing 
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on religious beliefs is not injected into 
the public school curriculum, and fifth, 
that the public schools give appropriate 
emphasis to the common moral values in 
our culture, creating a friendly attitude 
on the part of pupils toward the role of 
religion in the life of the individual and 
of our nation. 

Sometimes people forget the blessings 
they derive from great achievements won 
at an earlier day through the vision, 
courage, and struggle of those who have 
gone before. The Ame rican public schoo! 
system, one of the greatest social in- 
ventions of all time, is such an achieve- 
ment. It has been a bulwark for our 
nation and has provided the road to 
opportunity for many millions of our 
people. Whatever weakens the public 
schools weakens our country. It be- 
hooves our people to appraise most care- 
fully all proposals that would modify this 
basic educational plan. Fortunately— 
and I believe this is of supreme impor- 
tance—there are Americans of all reli- 
gious faiths who believe in the public 
schools. If they see a threat I am con- 
fident that they can be counted on to 
preserve a single, unified public school 
system dedicated to the common wel- 
fare and to the development of respect 
for the varied religious beliefs of all our 
people. 
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Maximum Essentials 


in 


Communication Skills 


FRANCIS SHOEMAKER 


VISITING ASSOCIATE 


HE past half century, as the accom- 
panying chart indicates, has wit- 
nessed a significant expansion in the 
teaching of English and foreign lan- 
guages. Iwo world wars and a depres- 
sion, plus the “electronics revolution” 
that brought us radio, sound pictures, 
high speed color printing, and now tele- 
vision, suggest some of the pressures be- 
hind this phenomenal growth, and the 
for our present concern 
maximum essentials to meet these 
communication situations in our culture. 
Space permits only brief mention of 
the widening scope of literary content 
indicated in the fifty-year chart—from 
the literature of E ngland and the transla- 
tion of the classics, to American litera- 
ture, modern world literature in many 
languages and in translation, and a broad 
study of culture areas as a base for in- 
formed political-cultural unity in our 
modern world. What we are specifically 
concerned with is the expansion of our 
concept of skills from the minimum es- 
sentials of reading and writing taught 
until through the language skills 
of reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing that held our attention until World 
War II, to the “maximum essentials” of 
reading, writing, speaking, listening, ob- 
serving, and demonstrating that define 
the area of communication skills today. 


for 
new 


reasons 


1920, 
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It is nine years since the first course 
in Communication Skills was started in 
Teachers College, in 1944. 
short time comparable courses have 
sprung up in the New York Institutes of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, in several of 
the state teachers colleges of New York. 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and in 
nearly two hundred colleges and univer- 
Not 
are yet concerned with 
maximum essentials. 


During this 


and 


sities elsewhere across the country. 
all, of course, 


But some are, and 


more will be as community colleges 
multiply and teachers experiment with 
the communication resources of their 


regions and communities that have im- 
mediate personal and vocational signif- 
cance for their students. 

Our main concern here, as indicated 
before, is the Communication 
Skills courses at Teachers College, and 
the extent to which (as viewed by a 
visiting staff member who has experi- 
mented with similar materials at the 
University of Wisconsin) they attempt 
to meet both personal and professional 
needs of the students who enroll. 

Most of our students in the Communi 
cation Skills courses are nurses, some of 
whom are men. In the main they are 
“undergraduates” in the academic sense 
of the A. B. degree, but many are gradu- 
ate nurses Ww ho 
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carry considerable re- 
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sponsibility in their profession. During and all anxious about their communica- 
| the Winter Session of 1952-53, they in- tion habits. Most of them “know” they 
‘ cluded a colonel in the U.S. Army “Just can’t write ... never could... 
} Nursing Service, and one-time medical and hate to speak before a group.” They 
corpsmen; ward supervisors in general have, in short, matured through many 
| hospitals and specialists in psychiatric, forms of expressive action, but remain 

cancer, and tuberculosis institutions; pub- hesitant before the daily demands for 

lic health nurses in the United States and skillful reading, writing, speaking, listen- 

from Canada; specialists in institutional ing, observing, and demonstrating. The 

} management and a building contractor; Communication Skills courses are planned 

private music teachers, a concert pianist, to help the students come to grips with 

4 violinist, a trombonist, and several TV these demands—to help them do better 

vite entertainers; and students in elementary the communication jobs they normally 

¥* education—all adult, all with specific vo- face in their personal, social, and profes- 
this cational objectives, all with outstanding sional lives. 

oad | records of accomplishment in their fields, The six skills just listed—reading, writ- 

sof | ; ; ages oe 

1 of EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH-FOREIGN LANGUAGE “FIELD” SINCE 1900 * 

ork, COMMUNICATION SKILLS AND ARTS 

| in Communication Skills: Reading, , 

WORLD WAR II Writing, Speaking, Listenin 

ver- } 1910 Observing, and Demonstrating 

Not | Cormunication Arts: Painting, 

vith WORLD WAR I / ‘tusic, Dance, Architecture, 

1920 Literature, Radio, lotion 

and | LANGUAGE ARTS / Picture, and Television 

eves | Reading ) Linguistic Science Applied to 

* } Writing ) in English and Foreign Languages, English 

vith Speaking ) foreign languages as a Second Language 

heir / Listening 

im- l/ 

oa ee eC cr > 

nif- | 

ated sli } 

tion OREIGN LANGUAGES | 

and | Classics tiated ee 
| Beginning of 

ya i Oral Approach 

yeri- | \ 

the \ HUMANITIES Pe 

| American Literature . a ge ee oe ee ae , 

mpt World Literature, coordinated |\ 

onal with other arts ' 

\ 
; \ 
uni- \ 
eof | \ CULTURE AREA STUDIES . 
American Literature— ail 
are regional approach 
ense Cultures of the vorld-- 
ecolegical approach 
adu- 


- Te * Prepared by Virginia French Allen, Louis Forsdale, Daniel Girard, and Francis Shoemaker. 
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ing, speaking, 


listening, observing, and 
demonstrating—constitute what might 
once have been called minimum essentials 
for modern communication. But we are 
not so much concerned with minimum 
essentials as with maximum essentials, 
which develop proficiency plus aware- 
ness of the relationship of communica- 
tion to personal maturation, and the 
function of communication in the evo- 
lution of society itself. We are, therefore, 
on the one hand, 


proving ability to: 


concerned with im- 


READ mewspapers, magazines, novels, text- 
books, and professional reporting and re- 
search for information and for pleasure. 

WRITE reports, interpretations, letters, pro- 
fessional articles in an appropriate formal 
or informal style. 

sPEAK with friends, colleagues, impersonal 
audiences in mutual discussion or direct, 
effective address. 

LISTEN to conversations, discussions, lec- 
tures, radio and motion picture and TV 
programs with understanding of both ver- 
bal and non-verbal (music and sound ef- 
fects) communication. 

OBSERVE human gesture (in the widest sense 
of any act of participation in environ- 
ment), whether in symbolic actions of pa- 
tients, in the pattern of social situations, 
in the conscious production of graphs and 
pictorial graphics, or in the artistic de- 
sign of bulletin boards, paintings, and 
motion pictures. 

DEMONSTRATE significant ideas and _ proc- 
esses through simultaneous speaking and 
manipulation of reinforcing media such 
as slides, pictures, and mock-ups. 


On the other hand, we are concerned 
with relating these proficiencies to pro- 
fessional information already at hand, so 
that the process of acquiring them links 
naturally with areas in which the stu- 
dents feel secure, 
frustrating 


rather than with their 
earlier experiences 
with “correct English” and superim- 
posed Latin grammar. 


school 


The transition is simplest for the 


COLLEGE 


RECORD 


nurses. They have seen a baby born; they 
have heard its first communication with 
a new world of light and sound. And 
they are quick to recognize in the birth 
cry (with its accompanying movement 
of every part of the neuromuscular sys- 
tem) the first act of tension reduction in 
the new little organism. With quick per- 
spective the musicians and other students 
grasp the idea and extend it to show that 
the process of human growth is simply 
the process of refining the movements of 
that first organic paroxysm—refining the 
laryngeal movement to meet the social 
forms of speech; refining the thrust of 
fists and feet to meet the disciplines of 
writing or surgery, walking or dancing; 
refining inchoate awareness of noise to 
degrees of perception of volume and 
tonal distinction; 
vision to 


refining unfocused 
varied levels of discrimination 
of shape, shade, and color. 

Thus quickly, from their own mature 
backgrounds, the students state for them- 
selves the basic assumptions of the course. 
Confident, but somewhat concerned be- 
cause this biological approach still doesn’t 
sound like “English” as they have known 
it, they can dev elop some hy potheses 
about the way in the 


processes of refinement in one “language” 


human beings, 


or another, get life into manageable form. 
They can begin to talk and write about 
symbols and the organization of sym- 
bols (whether words, tones, or shapes) 
into significant relationships. 

This is sc arcely the place to detail the 
interchange of ideas by which these 
concepts become clear in v arving degrees 
for the students. It would take a Marie 
Rasey and the space of This Is Teaching 
to reveal the whole process. But it does 
seem appropriate, by way of example, to 
look in some detail at one experience that 
one group of students set up for them- 
selves during the winter semester to help 
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them read more significantly some of the 
things they read in their off-duty, per- 
“ lives. 

A sequence of exploratory reading ac- 
tivities had already been carried out: 
comparative reading of professional and 
lay journals to note, in the pattern of the 
Lasswell “formula” (which is helpful in 
analyzing communications), Who... . 
says What ... to Whom .. . through 
What Medium with What Effect; 
comparative reading of various news- 
papers, again applying the Lasswell “for- 
mula” and finding in the treatment of 
even such incidents as Ohio prison riots 
and forest fire smoke over Manhattan 
the widely divergent emphases of the 

New York Times, the Herald Tribune, 
we the Journal American. It seemed ap- 
propriate, then, that the group also look 
at its own leisure reading habits to see if, 
following the basic assumption of the 
course, any refinements of their proc- 
esses were possible. 

Such an inquiry seemed valuable, for 
ina quick preliminary survey the group 
found that they spent from three to five 
hours weekly in reading fiction in cur- 
rent magazines. But they also found, as 
individuals said, that “I just read” or “I 
put myself to sleep reading” or “TI fill 
in time but never recall any thing 1 read.” 
A pretty sizable block of ‘hours to vield 
so small a return! 

To maintain forward motion in the 
inquiry, the instructor at this point intro- 
duced reports of recent research of soci- 
ologists and public opinion experts in 
magazine literature. Hans Gerth’s study 
of leading characters of Saturday Eve- 
ning Post stories, for instance, showed 
that the business tycoon predominated i in 
practically all stories written between 
1920 and 1930 but disappeared com- 
pletely between 1930 and 1940, to be 
replaced by suddenly destitute men re- 


evaluating the values they lived by. Leo 
Lowenthal’s studies of biographies in 
popular magazines revealed a spectacular 
shift from interest in 1901 in the lives of 
political, business, and professional lead- 
ers to an almost exclusive concern in 1941 
with the lives of entertainers, newspaper 
and radio commentators, and the like. 
And Paul Lazarsfeld’s wartime research 
on the relation of magazine fiction and 
intergroup understandings showed the 
curious, unconscious but no less harmful 
stereotyping of Greeks and Italians as 
dumbbells and gangsters. 

Obviously, in these inquiries the social 
scientists were demonstrating methods of 
using one mass medium as a barometer 
for measuring shifts in our intellectual 
climate. And in closer analysis of con- 
tent, they were demonstrating methods 
of observi ing growth patterns of individ- 
uals portrayed in magazine literature— 
essentially a psy chological concern. 

Applying these sociological-psycho- 
logical methods, the Communication 
Skills students set themselves the task of 
reading lead stories in the current issues 
of seventeen magazines, to see if they 
could tap some of the subconscious cur- 
rents of modern American living. To get 
their results into manageable form they 
developed a five-column chart. Column 
1, title, author, and magazine source, 
Column 2, brief description of character- 
in-situation portrayed; Column 3, the 
central problem that each character 
faced, the solution of which comprised 
the sequence of events in the story; Col- 
umn 4, the method or process of solution 
employed; Column 5, any philosophic 
idea or generalization sy mbolized in the 
story. 


COLUMN 1, of course, included all kinds 
of magazines—Today’s Woman, Today’s 
Woman for Young Wives, Argosy, 
Harper’s, Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home 
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Journal, Saturday Evening Post, Atlantic, 
Seventeen, Holiday, American, etc. 
COLUMN 2, naturally, included perfect 
secretaries, bachelor salesmen, service- 
men, a six-year-old boy, a mother and 
child (“displaced” by The Crusades), a 
modern refugee boy in Palestine, a teen- 
age Southern belle, a barren woman and 
an orphan boy, a disinherited son of an 
English earl, a retired lawyer, etc. 
COLUMN 3 showed little of the variety of 
Columns 1 and 2. Almost uniformly the 
problem of these diverse characters was an 
explicit quest for self-realization within 
varied patterns of family life. There were, 
for instance, no characters wrestling with 
the meaning of science in the modern 
world, no characters realizing self through 
art or politics, no persons searching for 
new religious perception, and only three 
veterans trying in various ways to remain 
true to memories (and families) of former 
buddies. All the rest rang the changes on 
family life. Whether it was the childless 
woman rationalizing her selfishness, Jesse 
Stuart’s Kentucky lad using all his in- 
genuity to make a Christmas present for 
Grandma, an orphaned Israeli refugee 
finding dignity in serving a motherly 
woman without accepting gratuities, a re- 
tiring lawyer finding closer relationship 
with a like-minded young man than with 
his power-hungry son—all were apprais- 
ing and re-evaluating their se/ves within 
one or another pattern of family values. 


The class was struck by this _phe- 
nomenon. It was a new concept, sobering 
but simplifying, that under the headlines 
and beneath case histories and progress 
charts we are all engaged in the human 
enterprise of maintaining our common 
human dignity. And public health nurse 
and psychiatric worker could corrobo- 
rate the preoccupation with family. 


COLUMN 4, however, really shocked the 
group; the tabulation of methods of keep- 
ing balance in one’s life ranged all the 
way from overt practice of magic, through 
fortuitous and improbable accident, to a 
very sparse sampling of realistic self- 
examination with employment of new 
knowledge. 


The class said, in effect, “Look! Here 
we have a world full of people with pro- 
found and soul-searching problems. They 
are wracked with tension. But their 
methods of tension reduction are wholly 
unrealistic and inadequate. They haven't 
progressed much bey ond the birth cry, 
If these stories are symbols of our time. 
it is small wonder that our psychiatric 
wards are full.” 


COLUMN 5 returned to something of the uni- 
formity of Column 3: variations on a 
theme. But the significant generalization 
to be made from inspecting the full tabu- 
lation showed that solutions to characters’ 
problems were satisfying and final. 


The members of the class were im- 
pressed by the discrepancy between this 
portrayal and their personal experience, 
Democracy, as they live it and as they 
had recently discussed it in other classes 
in Teachers College, is process. But here 
was static finality. 

The instructor was impressed for an- 
other reason also. In a comparable survey 
six months earlier, another group of stu- 
dents (University of Wisconsin preserv- 
ice teachers of English) had observed 
magazine fiction characters “finding 
themselves” in a variety of situations— 
family, political, artistic, economic, etc. 

—and almost to a person emerging from 
their problems with the realization that 
“nothing can ever be perfect; no prob- 
lem can be solved ‘for good and all’; the 
process of successive solutions provides 
the fun and value of living.” This seemed 
to represent our conception of de- 
mocracy in the United States in May 
1952. What, then, had happened in 
American life in six short months? 

The class realized, of course, that they 
had insufficient evidence to draw con- 
clusions. But they were aware that they 
now had a new attitude toward their 
leisure reading and a new approach to 
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evaluation of magazine literature. The 
charting, discussion, and writing up of 
their experience was only a fueling stop 
for additional flights of speculation about 
their reading habits. Is the difference 
between Harper’s stories and those in 
other magazines fairly constant? Do 
stories of tensions unrealistically reduced 
promote psychological disorders, cause 
chronic conditions to continue, or de- 
velop them to critical stages? Students 
asked, in effect, To what extent can I 
use magazine literature in my own search 
for harmonized values? If I can’t find 
realistic “‘answers,’ can I at least find 
alternatives that will provide points of 
comparison with my own ideas? What 
magazines can I read to keep my finger 
on the pulse of American life? Isn’t it 
possible for magazine fiction to treat life 
as honestly as Hemingway does in The 
Old Man and the Sea? (Also read by this 
Communication Skills group for com- 
parisons and extensions.) W hy have we 
had to wait this long and this late in our 
lives to learn how to read this way? Will 
our minds now continue what seems to 
be a very natural process of appraisal, o1 


will we slip back to reading just to pass 
the time away? Doesn’t it seem as though 
we are now competent to evaluate litera- 
ture ourselves without depending on 
critics? Aren’t our methods also appli- 
cable to listening to a radio program 
or observing a motion picture or TV 
sequence? 

Such questions imply the value of this 
sort of reading experience for these adult 
students. The last three questions par- 
ticularly suggest a new sense of self-re- 
liance in the realm of literature, and a 
willingness to extend this competence 
into other mass media. In this frame of 
mind the students are in close harmony 
with prevailing ideas among other spe- 
cialized students of mass media—witness 
such currently respectable phrasings as 
the “literature of radio,” the “literature of 
film,” or reference to “reading a picture” 
or “reading a movie.” 

It is this timeliness, perhaps, that lets 
students volunteer such evaluations of 
their experience as “This brings me out!” 

“This lifts my sights.” “This gives me 
competence to handle my job well be- 
yond the threats of competition.” 




















Notes on the Nature of Crisis 


CARLOS CUETO 


DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF 


L our contemporary world perhaps no 
other idea has attained such wide cur- 
rency as the idea of crisis. In these days, 
man is practically besieged by literature 
in which crisis is the fundamental ele- 
ment. The term is constantly used in 
newspapers, reviews, books, and reports 
of international congresses. Distinguished 
thinkers from all walks of life indefati- 
gably point out the dangers that may re- 
sult from the critical situation in which 
we live. All in all, the concept of crisis 
covers practically the entire realm of 
social activities in our time. 

The 


before 


ghost of crisis not only appears 
society and culture but consti- 
tutes a heavy burden for the individual 
mind. Psychiatrists have written scores of 
books on the neurotic personality of our 
time; neurosis invariably implies crisis 
and lack of equilibrium. A fundamental 
insecurity causes sorrow to the individ- 
ual, thus promoting instability and dry- 
ing up the sources of his spontaneity. 
Since Nietzsche, many philosophical at- 
tempts have been made to enhance the 
instinctive forces of life vis-a-vis the 
growing inadequacy of the prevailing 
culture to satisfy the inner demands of 
the individual. Our cultural 
books, works of art, social norms, values, 
traditions, and the like—have lost the 
creative potentialities and the stimulating 
strength they once held for the personal 
mind. Many thoughtful men do not have 
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any faith; they do not believe, and they 
seem ill-equipped to believe. Their spirit- 
ual tune does not harmonize with the 
leading melodies—if there be any—of 
culture. In the early thirties, many Euro- 
pean periodicals published an outstand- 
ing polemic between O. Gerschenson and 
V.1. Ivanov, Correspondence from One 
Corner to Another. Gerschenson, who 
represented this feeling of despair and 


fatigue, wrote: 
I know too much and this burden over- 


whelms me. I have not acquired this knowl- 
edge at the price of personal experience, It 
iS general and extrinsic. It has been trans- 
mitted to me by our ancestors and has in- 
vaded my spirit, betrayed by the impersonal 
force of its documentation. Being generally 
and impersonally demonstrated, its indis- 
putable character freezes my soul. Its un- 
limited knowledge has tied me from head 
to foot with thousands of strings I am 
unable to break. All this knowledge appears 
faceless to me, immutable, unavoidable to 
the point of terror. And for what?* 


More recently, Albert Camus has writ- 
ten an entire book on the “feeling of 
absurdity which prevails in our world” 
(The Myth of Sisyphus). In another 
book, Camus has defined L’Homme Re- 
volté: a man ever reacting with a “no.” 
Edmund Husserl has written the follow- 
ing passage in his Formale und Trans- 
zendentale Logik: 

The present situation of European science 


* Translation from the French version by the 
present writer. 
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forces us to fundamental meditations. It 
happens that this science has lost its faith 
in itself and in its meaning. Today, man 
does not regard science and the new cul- 
ture created by it—as the modern man of 
the Enlightenment did—as reason itself, 
with reason taking the shape of an objective 
structure. Science lacks that universal role 
created by mankind in order to make a 
satisfactory life for himself, an individual 
and collective life built upon moral grounds. 
That great faith, which once was the substi- 
tute for religious faith 
leads to truth, to man’s rational knowledge 
of himself, of the world, of God; the con- 
viction that by following this path man will 
reach a life constantly enriched and worthy 
indeed of being lived—that faith has lost 
its force for a great number of persons. We 
live in a world that has become un-under- 
standable, a world in which people in vain 
ask themselves for what, that is to say, for 
a sense which formerly was so evident and 
fully acknowledged by intellect and will.* 





Quotations could be multiplied. The 
existentialist philosophy, with its stress 
upon “the nothingness” as an ontological 
concept, could be interpreted as the acme 
of this null and void character of cur- 
rent civilization. In the English-speaking 
world, William James dramatically ob- 
served that progress of science seems to 
be equated both with the extension of 
the material universe and with the be- 
littling of man’s empire. Subsequently, 
the issue of the shortcomings of contem- 
porary science has turned to the prob- 
lem of the ethical neutrality of knowl- 
edge and the correlative need of guiding 
the tremendous advances of technology 
toward morally acceptable ends. James 
Bryant Conant and Bertrand Russell have 
written superlative pages on this subject. 
The ultimate result is that many men feel 
themselves ousted from their own spirit- 
ual dwelling and incapable of finding 
their way when facing the chailenge of 
culture. — ’ 


* Translation by the present writer. 


The theme that we are living in deeply 

troubled times has also been developed 
by contrasting society as a whole with 
culture. In an outstanding book meant 
primarily to analyze American education 
and civilization but with a diagnosis 
which can be applied to practically the 
whole world, Counts writes: 
For a generation now we . . . have felt our- 
selves living in a world increasingly strange 
and even terrifying. We have known an 
endless succession of crises at home and 
abroad. We have watched tragedy com- 
pounding tragedy in ever-mounting fury. 
We have seen our seemingly well-founded 
hopes ground under the heels of events. 
The solid verities and certainties of the 
nineteenth century seem to have vanished. 
Nothing appears to be secure and enduring. 
Social institutions, human relations, value 
systems, and conceptions of life and destiny 
are in flux. Thoughtful men and women 
everywhere are anxious and fearful about 
the future.? 


Social engineering lags behind techno- 
logical engineering. Man’s power has 
finally evolved into a threat to mankind. 


PHENOMENOLOGY OF CRISIS 


And still, what is a crisis? The sense of 
crisis has become so profoundly rooted 
in human life and so evident in a score of 
aggressive manifestations that it has fi- 
nally come to be accepted as a matter of 
course. The unavoidable recognition of 
the facts themselves has made us oblivi- 
ous of the necessity of building a theo- 
retical image of the nature of crisis. The 
idea of crisis is in man’s life, in the factual 
course of history in the making, but it is 
not generally in his theory of human life. 
Only a few efforts have been made to 
discuss systematically the concept of 
crisis, the internal structure of the situa- 
tion of crisis, the patterns framing its ap- 

1 George S. Counts, Education and American 


Civilization (New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia, 1952). 
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pearance, the signs which characterize it. 

Let us begin with a factual description 
of what we may call the critical situa- 
tion. It seems to contain the following 
elements: 

1. It refers to a situation which has 
been experienced by the individual or 
by society. That situation is not neutral 
to the present. It is, so to speak, a unit of 
comparison with the present. Are we 
really the inheritors of our past in the 
sense that we are working out the be- 
queathed potentialities transmitted by 
our ancestors and developing the possi- 
bilities of our foregoing life? Are we 
really capable of bearing the duties im- 
posed upon us by our own personal or 
historical past? 

. It refers to a prospective situation. 
Shall we be able in the future to go into 
higher and more valuable tasks? Do we 
fear the future as an impairment, a decay, 
or an incertitude? 

3. It refers to a linking situation, the 
present. Does the present represent a 
continuity of the past? Does it mean a 
break with personal life or with history? 
Is it a chasm or hiatus? 

These three elements are, of course, in- 
termingled to the point where they form 
one and only one situation, namely, the 
critical situation. 

The foregoing description is empirical 
in the sense that it has been induced from 
the statements already quoted. Crisis, 
then, could provisionally be defined as 
that situation in which either man or so- 
ciety feels unable to direct the forces 
of the past, projecting them into the 
future. That inability can be due to 
some psychological inhibition or to fac- 
tors operating outside the control of 
man or society. 

This concept of crisis may be sub- 
sumed under the more general idea of 
evolution. We can assume without any 


further analysis that critical status is suf- 
fered only when an entity transforms 
and develops by an evolutionary process, 
Evolution is the general condition of 
crisis. Man, society, and culture share 
with nature the status of being perma- 
nently in the making, undergoing proc- 
esses of different kinds. That being so, 
could it not be stated that nature under- 
goes crises? We know crisis only as it is 
experienced by man. In man’s experience 
of crisis there is an essential element with- 
out which a true crisis does not arise. 
This element is consciousness. The criti- 
cal status is such because it is experienced 
or lived through by man in a particular 
way. The mere change, even a change 
leading to the extinction of the altering 
entity, does not necessarily provide the 
conditions for the emergence of a crisis, 
To know that a shift is taking place, to 
be mindful of the fact that the processing 
changes divert the given entity (whether 
it be man, society, or culture) from the 
direction desired by that entity—that 
psychological element seems to be an 
essential component of the development 
of crisis. The unopposed change, the 
turning to impairment and decay with- 
out any resistance, is not a crisis. A par- 
ticular form of consciousness in which 
a given situation of change is regarded 
as negative is thus an essential element of 
crisis. 

There is one notable difference be- 
tween that evolution which takes place 
in nature and man’s evolution. The evo- 
lutionary transformation of inorganic 
matter, for example in celestial bodies, 
requires time periods on the order of mil- 
lions of years. The evolution of organic 
matter in our planet and its development 
into progressively differentiated forms 
cover millenia. Paleontologists study 
macroevolutionary processes throughout 
geological ages: the biological transition 
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from fishes to amphibians and from rep- 
tiles to mammalians extends over periods 
of time far greater than human history. 
On the other hand, man’s evolution pro- 
ceeds with prodigious rapidity when 
compared with that of other elements in 
nature. Human individuals evolve more 
during their lives than the individuals of 
any other biological species; and the 
transformations undergone by humans in 
the process of psychological and biologi- 
cal grow th are incomparably deeper. The 
speed w ith which historical culture of 
mankind moves shows an unmatched 
dynamism. It would seem, then, that the 
more advanced a society is, the more 
vertiginous the changes. The human be- 
ing finds himself presently at a crossroad 
where the strange traffic of doctrines, 
theories, and ways of life meet, ever 
demanding of him new adjustment. This 
is the situation in which everyone speaks 
of crisis. 

This most extraordinary celerity of 
human evolution is possible because man 
has by far the greatest capacity of living 
beings to modify his environment. The 
modification of the milieu, however, can- 
not be accomplished without overpower- 
ing the elements which, within the milieu 
itself, resist the intended changes. So- 
ciety, culture, the psychological struc- 
ture of the individual seem to follow a 
course which is largely a function of 
their inner composition. Man cannot 
easily reshape the culture he produces. 
The more refined and complicated the 
social structure, the greater is its resist- 
ance to the efforts of leadership. That 
objective independence shown by human 
cultural inventions with regard to the 
will of man is the general cause of crises. 
There is no consistent harmony between 
the ends aimed at by man and the ob- 
jective conditions w hich make possible 
the realization of those ends. Since this 


is so, since the direction of life as it is 
desired by man can come into conflict 
with the solid structures within which 
life is supposed to flow, we then must 
admit that crisis is a permanent possibility 
in human history. Crisis is always at the 
side of man and society, a menace ever 
ready to make its disquieting appearance. 

If human evolution has always held an 
open accor to crisis, can we go further 
and accept the statement that crisis is a 
permanent, inevitable, tragic condition 
of man and culture? Is crisis a normal 
state of human life? History, as well as 
autobiographical records and _ psycho- 
logical studies, gives an empirical answer 
to that question. Concerning the indi- 
vidual, it is evident that there are persons 
able to live periods of plenitude in which 
the nexus between the past and the future 
maintains harmony among vital streams 
of life. The fact that some civilizations 
have been able to maintain their splendor 
for centuries, balancing their major 
forces with systems of values generally 
satisfying to the longings of both indi- 
vidual and society, is evidence that evo- 
lution does not necessarily imply crisis 
as a permanent status. 

One important item to be considered 
is the varying speed of change in the 
shifting conditions either of the indi- 
vidual life or of civilization. Jacob 
Burckhardt, in his study on the nature of 
historical crises, presents the thesis that 
every crisis is ultimately a process in 
which accelerated social changes take 
place. Historical processes of that kind 
have to be contrasted with those in which 
the circulation of cultural inventions and 
influences is experienced gradually. An 
analogous doctrine has been defended by 
José Ortega y Gasset: crisis means an 
abrupt alteration in the shape of the 
current world, a sudden mutation which 
deprives a culture of its center of gravity. 
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A generation ceases unexpectedly to be 
what former generations have been for 
long historical periods, thus being cut off 
from its continuity, divorced from its 
“sameness.” That generation has to face 
an eccentric set of circumstances; it feels 
thrown into a state of “non-sameness.” 

Although George S. Counts does not 
center his attention upon the problem of 
the meaning of crisis, the analysis made 
by him implies a similar conception. In 
our newly born industrial civilization, 


... the process of change shaken by ever- 
deepening crises, moves with bewildering 
speed. Before learning how to live well in 
our yesterdays we find ourselves thrust in- 
eluctably into our todays and tomorrows 


No doubt every crisis involves an ac- 
celeration in the rhythm of life, an accel- 
eration together with a centrifugal dis- 
placement of what was before the co- 
hesive force. However, speeding up life’s 
processes—both individual and _histori- 
cal—seems to constitute only a symptom 
of the critical status, a consequence of 
the factors determining crisis rather than 
crisis itself. A crisis appears when the 
need of reorganizing the new situations, 
amidst the accelerated course of life, is 
felt overwhelmingly. A crisis is rooted in 
the inevitable necessity of mastering the 
coming situation, in the impact of 
change-in-the-making upon the mind, 
the dreadful feeling that something ‘ 
to be done in the ‘face of the growing 
disorganization of the environment. That 
necessity generates the crisis—the psy- 
chological necessity to accommodate our- 
selves to the demands of our “todays 
and tomorrows.” 

It might be pointed out that, on the 
one hand, there are periods of slow evo- 
lution which nevertheless are critical— 
for example the final period of the Mid- 


2 Counts, op cit. 
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dle Ages, when the leading Weltan. 
schauung entered a retrogression of a 
critical nature. No true novelty appeared, 
The disputations halted the life- “giving 
effects of thought of the earlier centuries, 
Sluggishness can go hand in hand with 
crisis—the crisis being produced by the 
sterility of present frames of reference. 
On the other hand, societies can move 
rapidly, even leaping centuries of human 
development, without any apparent criti- 
cal perturbation. The rapid changes of 
cultural patterns in societies such as the 
Japanese and Turkish—vividly described 
by Hall*—disembogue in the achievement 
of conditions in which people feel well 
adjusted. Anthropologists record cases in 
which the savage has easily passed from 
use of the arrow to use of the gun. In the 
life of the individual, senescence is a 
period in which the psychological en- 
vironment tends to become motionless 
and routinary. Senescence, however, can 
easily be experienced as an age of crisis. 
Children moving from home to school 
have to adapt themselves very quickly 
during the first days to entirely new and 
demanding circumstances. In 
crisis may or may not arise. 
Every crisis has a unique and distinc- 
tive structure: it is “the” crisis permeating 
the given situation. To put it in another 


these, a 


way, every crisis has a differentiating 
nature. Crisis signifies, therefore, sur- 
prise. Facing discontinuity, individuals 


and civilizations do not know what to 
do. The critical experience is not comp2- 
rable to any other. History ceases to be 
the teacher of life. This unique sequence 
of events produces for man, society, and 
civilization the sensation of being at 4 
loss, a feeling which deeply marks critical 
times. 

8’ Robert King Hall, 


Japan (New Haven, 
1949). 


Education for a New 
University 


Yale Press, 
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FORMS OF CRISIS 


When the past impinges upon the 
present in such a way that the factors 
operating in the ongoing evolution are 
not strong enough either to advance man 
or society, or to keep the heretofore pre- 
vailing equilibrium—rerum concordia 
discors—then there develops the crisis of 
decay. Such a crisis entails a negative re- 
lation between the present and the past. 
It is accompanied by the painful feeling 
of being unable to transform the legacy 
of the past into instruments of the new 
culture. A psychological conflict perme- 
ates the mind: a profound “no” is op- 
posed to every deliberate decision of the 
creative will. What, ultimately, is the 
use of doing anything? Current life be- 
comes inane. The present is not the in- 
heritor of the past. The future appears 
to be void of momentum. Our todays 
shuffle along in a hiatus. 

A second form of crisis occurs when 
the streams of present events overflow 
into many estuaries, running severally 
through multiplied channels of facts. 
The various streams conflict with one 
another, thus preventing any kind of har- 
mony in the dynamic pattern of changes 
—individual, social, cultural. The patterns 
which have traditionally organized life 
now become obsolete and _ ineffective. 
The bewildering number and complexity 
of the new streams cause life to be disor- 
ganized and unstable. The rhythm of life 
accelerates beyond any possible adapta- 
tion and a balance within the psy chologi- 
cal or cultural “habitat” is momentarily 
unattainable. How will life finally be re- 
modeled out of the welter of these varie- 
gated fragments? The momentum is real 
and obvious, but it defies concord. New 
situations, for which neither the indi- 
vidual nor society is adequately fitted, 
arise. Matter-of-fact circumstances be- 


77 
come ungovernable. The social aftermath 
of the 1890's “watershed” of industriali- 
zation, as described by Counts in his 
abovementioned book, has also to be in- 
cluded in this type of crisis. Karl Biihler 
described in 1929 the then prevailing 
situation in psychology—a situation 
which has not fundamentally changed 
since that time. He wrote in his Die Krise 
der Psychologie: 


Never before have we seen as many simul- 
taneous Psychologies as now. A kingdom 
of new thoughts, new principles, new possi- 
bilities of research, none of which has how- 
ever the necessary strength to overpower 
the others, causes the present crisis of 
Psychology. 

This form of crisis, in which the ele- 
ments of novelty and the refusal of 
events to come into line seem essential, 
might be labeled crisis of growth. 

Forces which lie in the future, yet are 
capable of a disorganizing and destructive 
impact upon the present, generate a third 
form of crisis. Human evolution is di- 
rected not only by the past; the future 
also is one of its decisive factors. The ex- 
pectancy of war or invasion; the menace 
of an ideology strongly opposed to our 
way of life and conception of society, 
an ideology threatening to pull down our 
still vigorous architecture of values; the 
fear that some beloved person might die 
—all these give proof that nonexistent 
events can by all means be existent and 
aggressive in human affairs. The future 
envelops an overt negative potentiality. 
This is the projective crisis. 

The forms described above are not 
“pure.” We find in many critical situa- 
tions, elements pertaining to more than 
one of these forms. 


WHAT IS A CRISIS? 


The most important element of every 
crisis is the subjective. In fact, this ele- 
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ment constitutes the crisis. The critical 
situation is not so because it comprises a 
set of events likely to promote a crisis, 
but rather because of the particular way 
it is experienced by man and society. 
The crisis is, so to speak, an evaluation 
made by man of a given situation. Along 
the individual life, considered as a mental 
process, psychologists mention several 
critical situations: the “new” brother, the 
entrance into school, adolescence, the 
initiation into economic activities, mar 
riage, and the like. It is possible to show, 
however, that these situations are not 
necessarily critical for every individual. 
They might or might not be critical, de- 
pending upon the personal reaction in the 
face of the given circumstances. Harold 
F. Clark of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, pointed out in conversation 
with the writer that the “booms” that 
generally precede economic crises could 
technically be considered crises them- 
selves, notwithstanding the fact that few 
if any persons regard them as such. The 
point is that the rapid growth in market 
values characteristic of such “booms” 
lacks the constitutive subjective elements 
of a crisis. The public does not react to 
rising stocks with the same fear that it 
views a falling market, regardless of the 
intrinsic danger of the “boom” market. 

Crisis, then, is the outcome of a mental 
attitude toward a situation. What lies in- 
side that attitude? It seems that the 
answer to the question lies in the inca- 
pacity of man to order the forces of life 
in agreement with a value or system of 
values which he deems fundamental to 
himself or to his society to continue the 
endeavor of life and history. Ultimately, 
crisis centers around a value or around 
that which is esteemed as a value. In the 
critical situation, the value involved—no 
matter what its nature—is regarded as a 
vital item. Crisis is that turning point at 


which individual life or social history 
faces the danger of not being able to 
flow along channels felt to lead to the 
realization of wanted values. At this turn- 
ing point, life is threatened with being 
deprived of that which is regarded as the 
bestower of its fundamental significance, 
Critical states seem to be reserved only 
to man and to man’s culture. They do 
not beset the worlds of sub-human life. 
Crises are at the same time encum- 
brances and privileges of humans. 


THE MIND IN CRISIS 


What are the characteristics of the 
mind in crisis? 

1. The mind in crisis is under pressure, 
straining to remove the arising conflict. 
Burckhardt says that every crisis has a 
positive side. In the mind in crisis, it is 
possible to find an effort either to simply 
endure the existing events or the will to 
seek out some remodeled patterns of life, 
some rearranged system of values. A 
something-has-to- be-done attitude _be- 
comes increasingly strong in positive 
cases of crisis. In other cases the indi- 
vidual succumbs under the pressure of 
conflict, and a “for-what” attitude both 
nullifies any effort and intensifies the 
keenness with which the crisis is felt. 

. The mind in crisis is extraordinarily 
cninibte to dread, anguish, anxiety. W ill 
it finally be possible to remove the basis 
of conflict? Will life ever again be di- 
rected by good sense, guided serenely 
by the values we believe fundamental to 
our existence? Those who are resigned 
and those who fight, “no-men” and “yes- 
men,” are equally upset by anxiety in 
the midst of crisis. 

3- The mind in crisis is prone to be 
negativistic. Older generations tend to 
regard youth as a force diverting history 
out of its proper paths. Younger genera- 
tions tend to approach history in a con- 
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demnatory way: that which has been 
transferred to them does not equip them 
for the tasks they have to face. A divorce 
of generations grows acute. A solid “no” 
is opposed to flowing life and none of 
the many circulating “yeses” attracts con- 
sensus. 

4. The mind in crisis moves toward 
extremism. Under the leadership of emo- 
tion, a very common assumption is that 
conflicts can be solved only by thor- 
oughly radical means. To survive it is 
necessary to destroy. 

5. The mind in crisis experiences con- 
flicts as milestones along a road of transi- 
tion. Some day the revolting forces have 
to come to an end. Many even long for 
the final catastrophe. Beyond the horizon 
of the foreseeable future, the precarious 
situation in which we are living has to 
pass in some way or other. 

6. The mind in crisis is profoundly 
analytical. It questions over and over 
again the meaning of this and that. It 
investigates even the meaning of mean- 
ing. Our time has revived semantics and 
is deeply concerned with semeiotics. 
Equally in vogue at the end of the Middle 
Ages was the scientia sermonicalis. Artists 
want nature to be expressed in its ulti- 


mate elements: not the sensorial image 
of nature, but the primeval elements out 
of which nature is built. Man seeks to 
surrender or to escape everyday realities, 
and like a somnambulist to live in ab- 
stractions, dreams, surrealisms, and infra- 
realisms—and then to return with an ex- 
planatory manifesto. The riddle of the 
world in which men are living causes this 
return to the beginnings. 

7. The mind in crisis wants to have, 
as points of departure for its thinking 
and comprehension of the world and 
human life, only secure and undisputa- 
ble principles, incontrovertible axioms. 
“Let us be solid in our theoretical 
grounds” seems to be the watchword. It 
is highly relevant that one of the most 
outstanding philosophical thinkers of our 
century, Edmund Husserl, tries to de- 
velop his system by departing from a 
non-presuppositional basis. 

Ages of crisis and ages of plenitude 
have in common one fundamental charac- 
teristic. The element that is common to 
both of them is that the age itself goes 
deep into the individual mind. Man can- 
not be indifferent. He experiences pro- 
foundly the spirit of his culture and feels 
himself “a son of his time.” 
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Music in General Education* 
HOWARD A. MURPHY 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 


) te these days of stress and uncertainty 


any appraisal of the place of music 


in general education must be based upon 
fact, not fancy. In spite of present pros- 
perity, we are justifiably concerned 
about the future. Since our schools are 
training the coming generations, who 
will partly determine and certainly live 
in the future, the present curriculum is 
being criticized by parents and re-eval- 
uated by educators as never before. In 
the process it is natural and inevitable 
that the place of liberal studies in gen- 
eral and of the arts, including music, in 
particular should be challenged. Hence 
the essential role of music in the total 
growth of the individual must be clearly 
and reasonably restated to justify the 
place of music in a curriculum for the 
good life. In this discussion I shall at- 
tempt a consideration of three very 
broad aspects of music—its meaning, its 
power, and its use—as a background for 
determining its place in general educa- 
tion. 

Education can be defined in many 
ways. The word is derived from the 
Latin root, educo, meaning to lead forth; 
unfortunately, it has often meant to 
cram in, presumably on the theory that 
knowledge is power and hence the more 
knowledge the better. Now knowledge 
is power, but only useful knowledge, so 


* Based upon an address delivered at Virginia 
State College, December 5, 1952. 
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here we reach our first curricular hurdle. 
Granted that education is a preparation 
for life, the individual’s life contains a 
multiplicity of situations and problems 
which education must take into account 
in planning its curriculum. On the other 
hand, human knowledge is expanding $0 
tremendously that it is becoming con- 
stantly more difficult to keep pace with 
its growth. Thus we are faced with the 
practical question of what is useful to us. 
We must reach a compromise between 
the impossible ideal of universal, general- 
ized knowledge on one hand and individ- 
ualized, specialized knowledge on the 
other. Ideally we want “to see life asa 
whole and see it clearly,” but practically 
we must earn a living and get along with 
our neighbors. In other words, w hat i IS a 
useful education in the best sense of the 
term? This is the crux of the matter. 
Obviously the term “useful” must be 
applied in a general rather than a narrow 
sense. To teach only what would aid the 
learner in earning a living or in being a 
better citizen would exclude much gen- 
eral knowledge of mathematics, science, 
history, literature, and the arts for the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker. The result would be a specialized 
rather than a general curriculum. Surely 
education has a wider function: that of 
making the student aware of the world 
of the mind as well as the world of mat- 
ter, if indeed the two can be separated. 
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MUSIC IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


He should be conscious of the problems 
of both worlds and should be given some 
ouidance in their solution. Thus educa- 
tion 1S inevitably concerned with values 
in all fields. It should be the process of 
learning to do the right thing at the right 
time. True education does not merely 
add to the mind; it does something to it. 
And so, in measuring education in terms 
of its utility, we must interpret it as 
broadly as possible in relation to the 
whole life of the individual and not nar- 
rowly in respect to his immediate and 
material needs. Therefore, we as edu- 
cators should enlarge the student’s vision 
and develop his curiosity to a point 
where his awareness of the problems of 
life and of their solutions 
whose functional 
knowledge is measured by its diameter 
of interest. 


is a circle 
circumference of 


From this broad viewpoint, the pur- 
pose of education is illumination, or in- 
sight to use a more fashionable word, not 
simply knowledge, skill, satisfaction, so- 
cial adjustment, or earning a living; for 
illumination is enlightenment, which in 
the truest sense solves all problems. It is 
the discovery of values derived from in- 
sights and implemented by essential 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes which 
ultimately are useful because they pro- 
mote a better understanding of life as a 
whole. As Plato said, “True education is 
that we shall learn to form a right judg- 
ment about our pleasures and our pains.” 
This, then, is our conception of educa- 
tion which will serve as a criterion of the 
place of music in the general curriculum. 


II 


Now to a discussion of the meaning, 
power, and use of music in an education 
dedicated to the production of insights 
from which values may be determined. 
First, consider the meaning of music. 
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Virgil Thomson, the eminent music 
critic, says bluntly that “meaning in 
music is nothing more than its power to 
hold attention.” While this is a good 
general definition, it omits all details. For 
example, what is it in music that has the 
power to hold our attention? Music, as 
we all know, is made up of three ele- 
ments: rhythm, melody and harmony. 
The skill of the composer consists in 
their combination, resulting in what— 
for want of a better term—we call form. 
Since these are the raw materials of 
music, obviously any interest in music 
must be centered upon them or their 
combination. 

Now there appear to be three levels of 
response to or interest in music: the 
sensuous, the intellectual, and the ethical 
or spiritual. The sensuous response is the 
broad, basic appeal of organized tone 
per se; the pleasure derived from the 
beauty of musical tone produced by any 
means—a voice, an instrument, or their 
combination. It has no meaning aside 
from satisfaction in hearing the sound. It 
is common to all; it is our primary reac- 
tion to music. 

Second comes an interest in the organi- 
zation of the music—the recognition of 
a particular melody, device of orchestra- 
tion, arrangement of ideas. This response 
involves the mind and so can be termed 
intellectual. It is related to and often in- 
cludes the sensuous response to music, 
but it goes beyond the sound and is con- 
cerned with how the composer uses his 
materials. This response is capable of in- 
finite expansion. Not that the listener 
must consciously analyze all he hears, 
but rather that he must be alert to what 
he hears, must maintain an attitude of 
intelligent attention rather than one of 
passive hearing of the music. A Bach 
fugue would be a good example of intel- 
lectual music. 
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And finally there is the music which 
elevates us or “does us good,” to quote 
Thomson again; music which soars above 
the material world and speaks to us of 
things undreamed of in our philosophy. 
The slow movement of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony might be cited in this 
connection. Now notice that all these 
three responses, or types of music, con- 
form to Thomson’s general definition of 
meaning in music as its power to hold 
our attention. None excludes the others; 
all can be enjoyed simultaneously. A 
fugue may be as emotional as a rhumba, 
but holding our attention means some- 
thing to us in terms of our reaction to 
the music. In other words, music may 
mean to us sensuous pleasure, intellectual 
stimulation, spiritual exaltation, or any 
combination of the three. Thus the com- 
poser communicates to us in terms of 
our receptivity. Precisely what he com- 
municates depends upon the individual. 
As Thomson says, “. . . intrinsically Bee- 
thoven’s sy mphonies are no nobler for 
being relatively hermetic or Debussy’s 
tone poems any grander for being clearly 
illustrative.” Primarily, it is the meaning 
which the listener reads into the music, 
for if “beauty is in the eye of the be- 
holder” surely beauty also resides in the 
ear of the listener. 

Having established three levels of re- 
sponse to music we should recognize one 
further point, namely thar all originate 
from the basic sensuous or emotional re- 
sponse which the listener interprets on 
various levels in terms of his background. 
A particular composition may mean dif- 
ferent things to the composer, per- 
former, and listener. Possibly the com- 
munication of music is only the transmis- 
sion, through suggestion, of a wide 
gamut of emotional states buried deep 
in our subconscious minds, which, by 
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their inherent vagueness, give music q 
unique subtlety, depth, and range of ex- 
pression beyond the capacity of the 
other arts. But it is true that the com. 
poser does lead us, at times, beyond our 
limitations. Thus music can expand the 
range of our emotional, intellectual, and 
possibly even ethical experiences. 

I am not unaware that any definition 
of the meaning of music is controversial, 
The theory just stated seems to be a rea- 
sonable one, but there are many others, 
Max Schoen declares that music is feel- 
ing, since its material and form are one. 
But Suzanne Langer denies that music is 
a means of either self-expression or com- 
munication, because it has no_ fixed 
meanings. For her “its meaning is the 
idea of feeling which it contains, and 
music is our myth of the inner life—an 
unconsummated symbol.” On the other 
hand, Theodore Greene believes that 
“music is generally communicative be- 
cause its associations sufficiently 
stable to permit communication.” And 
finally, music may be defined also as the 
tonal reconstruction of psychological ex- 
perience which results in emotional 
overtones. This last is somewhat 
similar to Dewey’s notion of art as ex- 
perience. 

These are only a few of the many at- 
tempts to define the meaning of music. 
Though contradictory, they all imply its 
abstract nature and admit its power. But 
broadly speaking, for most of us, the 
musical experience is associated with 
feeling and its expression, whether it be 


are 


idea 


as communication with the composer or 
as fulfillment of our own deep, unreal- 


ized moods. Certainly, in some mysteri- 


music is related to our emo- 
tions, and for this reason alone it merits 
important 


ous way, 


serious consideration as an 
factor in educational planning. 
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III 


The power of music grows out of its 
meaning. Music has a universal appeal 
because we assume it speaks “the lan- 
guage of emotions,” though its meaning 
is always conditioned by the response of 
the listener. Music is unique among the 
arts, since it is essentially abstract in na- 
ture. This abstractness makes it in a sense 
a universal “language,” since it can mean 
all things to all people. Thus, it expresses 
the inexpressible, communicates the in- 
communicable, and explains the inexpli- 
cable. 

The power of music over the indi- 
vidual is well expressed by Thomson 
when he calls attention to the fact that 
great music is wonderful because of its 
inner life, its secret vitality. As he says, 
“... it picks you up, shakes you, and 
turns you over. Knowing it is like know- 
ing a great man. You are not the same 
person that you were before you met 
him.” 

For this reason the disputed theories 
of the transfer of learning and the train- 
ing of special “faculties,” such as the 
imagination, hardly affect the considera- 
tion of music as a school subject because 
of the direct nature of music’s appeal. 
Thus music, because of its unique power, 
enters the blood stream of our experi- 
ence directly through our emotions. Un- 
questionably, music does something to 
people, “transfer” or 
“training” exists in the process is so im- 
mediate and direct as to be far removed 
from the theoretical. Hence it conforms 
to the ideal condition for learning stated 
by President Russell of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University: “ the 
learner is confronted with a real situ- 
ation, one so intriguing that something 
within him compels him to meet it.” 

Music has been regarded as a powerful 


and whatever 
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therapeutic agent ever since David played 
the harp to drive away King Saul’s spells 
of melancholia, and its curative use in 
the treatment of nervous and mental dis- 
eases and of the handicapped will proba- 
bly increase as research discovers more 
about its effects. As early as 1895, Binet 
and Courtier established by controlled 
experiments that lively music acted as 
a stimulant to the heart and circulation, 
while soft, sad music was a depressant. 
They proved that music definitely af- 
fects the blood pressure, pulse, and res- 
piration of the subject. Army and navy 
doctors have used this information with 
excellent results in the treatment of am- 
putees and of blind and neuropsychiatric 
patients. The Greeks ascribed moral 
values to music; the Nazis and the Com- 
munists, political values. In addition, mu- 
sic is used effectively in many work and 
leisure situations in primitive and civilized 
societies. 

The New York Times reports that the 
steel union of the CIO, with service and 
civic organizations, has arranged to give 
a series of symphony concerts for the 
workers in the steel towns around Pitts- 
burgh. Presumably the programs will in- 
clude The Steel Foundry, by Mossolov, 
but in any case the plan is an impressive 
tribute to the power and value of music 
for all. These are only a few illustrations 
of the influence of music upon individuals 
and groups, and it exists even when 
music lacks precise meaning through as- 
sociation with words. 

Mention of two current educational 
experiments illustrating the power of 
music might be pertinent here. A recent 
issue of The New York Times carried 
a news item entitled “Influence of Music 
on Child Is Studied” which describes a 
study sponsored by the Music Research 
Foundation and directed by the Music 
Department of Teachers College, Co- 
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lumbia University. This pilot project is 
being handled by two research workers 
among third- grade youngsters in two 
New York City Public schools, its object 
being to study at firsthand the effects 
of music on children under normal class- 
room conditions. According to the arti- 
cle, the two observers “are not to in- 
fluence the musical activity of the class 
directly, but to observe how music is 
used in the course of the day’s activities 
and how the children react to it. After 
this preliminary conditioning they will 
discuss with the teachers possible uses 
of music in particular situations and ob- 
serve what develops. Effects of the re- 
search could be far-reaching—influenc- 
ing the type of musical activities in grade 
schools, the curriculum of teacher col- 
leges, the making of children’s records, 
and the musical environment of the 
homes. Parents of the children included 
in the study meet with the researchers, 
who take into consideration the chil- 
dren’s musical backgrounds.” Obviously, 
important educational clues can be ex- 
pected from such a study and its results 
will be awaited with interest. Un- 
doubtedly, similar studies on all levels 
would be of great value. 

To cite another case, Raymond Le 
Mieux, Supervisor of Instrumental Music 
in the New York City Public Schools, 
reports the remedial effects of an instru- 
mental program in two junior high 
schools. To quote: “Most school teach- 
ers are convinced of the efficacy of 
music as a means of social reform on the 
school age level.” He continues that he 
believes that, on the basis of documented 
evidence, “in at least two schools there 
was a complete reversal of school spirit, 
attendance, and behavior in the years 
immediately following the institution of 
a comprehensive program of instrumental 
music. For instance, the two schools un- 
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der consideration rose from lowest in 
attendance in the Bronx and Manhattan, 
respectively, four years ago, to first at- 
tendance in these boroughs last year, 
Studies made in these schools by the 
principals and their staffs indicate the 
type and scope of the reforms resulting 
from the music program. There is no 
reasonable doubt that these resulting 
changes in the schools and in the lives 
of the students were brought about 
through the institution of organized 
music programs.” 

Still another instance is the so-called 
Rochester Plan of music study which, 
during the past twenty-five years, has 
so stimulated interest in music in the 
public schools in Rochester, New York, 
that large groups of students meet volun- 
tarily on Saturday to carry on musical 
activities. 

These confirmations of the power of 
music probably can be duplicated 
hundreds of schools all over the country. 
While more research is needed in this 
area, there seems to be evidence that 
music does provide emotional release, sat- 
isfactions derived from group activity, 
and the sense of personal achievement. 
Certainly any activity promoting these 
factors can hardly be called a “fad” or 
a “frill.” Music may not reform lives but 
it certainly can influence them. At any 
rate, the power of music should never 
be understimated, and any balanced edu- 
cational program must take music into 
account. As James L. Mursell says, “sen- 
sory beauty is far more than merely the 
germ of art. It is developmental influence 
of great power.” This conclusion leads 
us naturally to a consideration of the use 
of music. 


IV 


As a matter of fact, any discussions 
of the power and the use of music in- 
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evitably overlap. Thus all examples of 
music’s power cited above could illus- 
trate equally well its use. In other words, 
just as the power of music grows out of 
its meaning so its use is derived from its 

wer. The use of music may be stated 
quite simply in terms of the basic aes- 
thetic, emotional, creative, cultural, and 
social needs of the individual. 

The first three of these—aesthetic, 
emotional and creative—are closely re- 
lated. The need for beauty is our com- 
mon heritage, and we satisfy this need 
musically by hearing, performing, or 
creating works of musical art. As 
listeners we share the experience of the 
composer in terms of our receptivity and 
background. The beauty with which we 
endow music suggests new and satisfy- 
ing meanings and relationships. Music 
helps to clarify and to enrich our emo- 
tional life. As performers we go further 
by re-creating the composer’s experi- 
ence in the light of our own. And finally, 
as composers we express our Own unique 
emotional and psychological experiences, 
and in doing so satisfy our need for 
beauty most fully and directly. The 
need for self- -expression in terms of 
beauty is as old as man. Prehistoric man 
decorated his cave dwellings with pic- 
tures and chanted rude songs of love, 
war, and religion. The earth is strewn 
with evidences of man’s urge to create 


beauty in spite of war, famine, and 
pestilence. 
This testimony of man’s need for 


beauty is a part of our cultural heritage 
that can speak to us today only through 
minds and senses tuned to its message. 
To understand its meaning is to under- 
stand better the heart of man. We can- 
not make bricks without straw. It is 
possible to be successful in non-musical 
fields without having specific knowledge 
of Bach, but it is not possible to be a 





truly educated man without having some 
notion of how men have thought and 
felt in the past. As has been truly said, 
“He who ignores the past must relive 
t.” The past artistic experiences of man 
do have a bearing upon his present and 
his future. This need for cultural back- 
ground is not invalidated by the argu- 
ment that many students have learned to 
dislike rather than to enjoy Chaucer and 
Beethoven in the classroom. This dislike 
is an entirely different matter associated 
with teaching. Poor teaching certainly 
should not bar a subject from the cur- 
riculum. Here we are concerned only 
with the need for a cultural background, 
not with how it is met. Great art, or in 
this case great music, can give us unique 
insights and satisfactions through the 
creation of values and the release of 
emotional tensions that have a direct 
bearing upon our way of life. These 
aesthetic, emotional, creative, and cul- 
tural uses of music are intangible, subtle, 
and pervasive but they do meet our 
needs for beauty, self-expression, and an 
understanding of our fellow men. 

The social aspect of music is much 
more tangible and objective than the 
others. Here we leave the bog of aes- 
thetics and are on firmer ground. The 
social uses of music are many and ob- 
vious; their values are recognized and do 
not require defense or substantiation. 
Membership in a school band, orchestra, 
or chorus obviously promotes teamwork, 
discipline, and esprit de corps. Group 
performances give opportunities for gen- 
uine musical and group learnings. The 
satisfactions derived from sharing with 
others in the performance of music do 
meet a definite social need. 

One more point about the use of music 
requires comment: the duality of its 
nature and its use. Music is both a public 
and a private art, or as Filson Young 
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puts it, “there are two souls of music; 
one universal and impalpable, the other 
individual and intimate.” These intimate 
values of music for the self equal those 
universal values for the group. Some- 
times the message of music is best heard 
in private. There is no qualitative dif- 
ference between the solitary enjoyment 
of music and group enjoyment of it. 
This fact is often overlooked. By stress- 
ing the social or group values of music 
we tend to forget that education is for 
self as well as for social needs and that 
there are private, individual values in 
music that are unique and that should 
be fully understood and utilized. 
Somewhat related to music’s dual na- 
ture is its double duty for both aesthetic 
and recreational or utilitarian purposes. 
Although these uses are equally valid, we 
musicians often “sell music short” by 
stressing the latter use. In an age of jazz 
and bebop we almost apologize for a 
string quartet. Surely music is more than 
a dreamy reverie punctuated by nervous 
thrills. It is more than a 
sing” or a 


“community 
Over the pro- 
scenium arch of the Copenhagen opera 
house appear the words, “Not for pleas- 
ure alone.” Art is not only a recreation 
but also a re-creation of the individual. 
One is reminded of the wife who said to 
her husband at the opera, “Now don't 
try to understand this, Henry, just en- 
joy it.” True education should help us 
do both. Of course the point is that good 
music can be entertaining as well as 
stimulating, and the result is proportional 
to the value of the music, the level of 
the hearer, and the purpose involved. In 
other words, is not necessary to use 


‘Yam session.” 


poor music to get good results—either 
from the individual or from the group. 
Naturally there is room in the world for 
all kinds of music, and appropriateness 


must be considered. A waltz would be as 


COLLEGE 
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much out of place in a church as a 
hymn would at a dance. Nevertheless, 
the art of music does serve an aesthetic 
as well as a purely utilitarian purpose, 
and we should recognize that these 
equally important purposes are neither 
contradictory nor mutually exclusive, 


\ 


Having tried to define education in 
terms of values and having considered 
music as an expressive agency, involving 
the emotions and satisfy ing basic human 
needs, we are ready to consider its place 
and function in a program of general 
education. What are the educative values 
of music for the college student? 

sefore attempting to answer this ques- 
tion we must consider the two conflict- 
ing educational philosophies held today. 
The first is stated in the Harvard Report, 
which declares that “because the arts 
wear the warmth and color of the sensi- 
bilities they are the 
forces.” 


educative 
Or, as the Faculty of Philosophy 


most 


of Columbia University phrases it in one 
of its Reports: “The bases upon which 
civilized life is built are less scientific than 
ethical and aesthetic. The incentives to 
great human actions are not found in 
machines, but in art and music and litera- 
ture and philosophy and religion. Civi- 
lization is organized self-restraint, and 
such restraint is the product of emotional 
maturity. Maturity implies the establish- 
ment of a new and more complex set 
of human relationships, increasing fuller 
development of human understanding 
and sympathy. The faculty most impor- 
tant for such growth is imagination, 
through which man comes sy mpatheti- 
cally to understand and appreciate other 
men and other cultures different from 
his own.” In the same vein, President 
Griswold of Yale states: “... the pure 
essence that is so much wanting in our 
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educational system is that which has for 
its purpose neither the filling of cate- 
gories with quantitive knowledge nor the 
communication of vocational skills, but 
the awakening and development of the 
intellectual, moral, and aesthetic powers 
of man.” 

There are some who would view these 
as clear statements of the humanist or 
cultural view of education currently re- 
garded by many as a retreat from reality 
into an ivory tower—ivory having be- 
come in recent years a peculiarly ob- 
noxious commodity in the educational 
world! The opposite point of view is 
summarized by the NEA, which identi- 
fies these two types of programs in edu- 
cation thus: first, “those that place a 
major emphasis on the knowledge and 
the needs of society,” and second, “those 
that place major emphasis on develop- 
ment of a general ability in critical 
thinking, values and judgment.” The 
NEA goes on to say that “higher edu- 
cation has chosen to turn from the dis- 
tribution of packaged facts to aim at the 
development of more complete maturity 
and more adequate citizenship.” It is 
significant that these objectives do not 
include aesthetic values—a vital aspect of 
life and hence of learning that general 
educators too often ignore. 

Here are two opposite points of view 
which have been termed conservative 
and progressive—by the latter group, 
incidentally. The battle between them 
has been long and bitter. These educa- 
tional theories are as conflicting as the 
aesthetic theories discussed earlier. The 
plain truth is that, whatever your belief, 
you can find ample support for it in the 
extensive polemic literature of the past 
twenty-five years. The examples quoted 
above from liberal universities and the 
NEA are typical of literally thousands 
of pages in current books on education. 


The heat of the argument is generated 
by the friction of error, though both 
positions have a large measure of validity. 
Yet as the progressive President Hender- 
son of Antioch College says, “the edu- 
cator must be concerned with a proper 
balance between the vocational and the 
liberal, since both elements are needed 
in every curriculum.” And again “the 
arts in some form should be a natural 
part of the activities of all students.” In 
other words, we are back to the question 
of relative values and of proportion—of 
where the major emphasis is to be placed. 
These are the opinions of a progressive 
educator and are slanted accordingly. 
But what are a layman’s notions of 
the value of a liberal education? These 
values are well expressed by Judge 
Learned Hand in his recent address be- 
fore the Board of Regents, State of New 
York. In this address, “The Future of 
Wisdom in America,” he points out that 
prophecies of the effect of present 
actions are soma “no more than en- 
lightened guesses; but these are more 
likely to be snnenied as they are made 
by those whose horizons have been 
widened, and whose outlook has been 
clarified, by knowledge of what men 
have striven to do, and how far their 
hopes and fears have been realized. There 
is no substitute for an open mind, en- 
riched by reading and the arts.” For this 
reason he argues that “an education 
which includes the ‘humanities’ is es- 
sential to political wisdom. By humani- 
ties I especially mean history; but close 
beside history, and of almost, if not quite, 
equal importance, are letters, poetry, 
the plastic arts and music.” So here we 
find an eminent judge defending the 
humanities, including music, as essential 
to political wisdom! Later, speaking of 
right attitudes he says, that they are 
“best bred in those who have at least 
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what I like to call a bowing acquaintance 
with the humanities. For these are fitted 
to admonish us how tentative and pro- 
visional are our attainments, intellectual 
and moral; and how often the deepest 
convictions of one generation are the 
rejects of the next. The imagination can 
be purged and the judgment ripened 
only by an awareness of the slow, hesi- 
tant, wayward course of human life. I 
cannot but think that we of this genera- 
tion are in especial need of such edu- 
cation.” And though he speaks specifi- 
cally of political wisdom or education, 
surely what he says applies as well to 
general education. 

A third intermediate position was 
stated by Albert Einstein in a recent in- 
terview in which he maintained that a 
good education will teach the impor- 
tance of independent, critical thinking. 
He says, “It is not enough to teach a man 
a specialty. Through it he may become 
a kind of useful machine, but not a 
harmoniously developed personality. It 
is essential that the student acquire a 
vivid sense of the beautiful and of the 
morally good.” He also considers essen- 
tial an understanding of human beings, 
both individually and collectiv ely “con- 
veyed through personal contact with 
those who teach.” For this reason he 
recommends “the humanities as impor- 
tant, not just dry specialized knowledge 
in the fields of history and philosophy. 
Overemphasis on specialization on the 
ground of immediate usefulness kills the 
spirit on which all cultural life depends.” 

Apparertly we have a measure of 
agreement here among the NEA, Judge 
Hand, and Albert Einstein in terms of 
values, critical thinking, and the under- 
standing of people. The ends are similar 
though the means differ. 

But there is a curious cross current 
here against the rising tide of opinion 


for the so-called practical versus liberal 
education, namely the wide recognition 
that many of the world’s troubles are 
due to the present emphasis upon tech- 
nological training rather than upon train- 
ing based upon “the warmth and color 
of the sensibilities’-—in other words, a 
false stress upon facts rather than upon 
feeling. In Ecclesiastes we read, “A wise 
man’s heart is at his right hand; but a 
fool’s heart at his left.” 

Today the press reports many in- 
stances of distrust of the current em- 
phasis on technological training. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the state- 
ments of Hand, Finstein, and Griswold. 
Let me cite only three more. The report 
of Pope Pius’ Christmas message appeared 
in The New York Times under the cap- 
tion “Pope Bids Man Rise Above Tech- 
nology.” The message warns that desir- 
able objectives cannot be reached by a 

“mechanical ordering of society” because 
“human society is not a machine and it 
must not be made such, not even in the 
economic field.” Or again, Benjamin Fine 
points out that of the $350,000,000 al- 
lotted for research projects during 1952 
in American colleges and universities 
“go per cent of the money is earmarked 
for research in the physical and biologi- 
cal sciences. Only a fraction is set aside 
for research in the humanities. Virtually 
none of the government’s funds will be 
devoted to the social sciences or liberal 
arts.” He concludes by saying, “A vast 
majority of educators believe that more 
attention should be paid to research in 
the liberal arts, the humanities and the 
social studies because democracy needs 
moral as well as physical strength.” And 
finally, Donald Adams summarizes the 
whole question thus: “The period 

which we live is one of those in which 
man tends to put his trust in reason; to 
rely solely on the evidence of his senses, 
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on such facts as he can measure and re- 
late. The tremendous achievements of 
science in the twentieth century—greater 
than those which the arts can show in 
the same period—have dazzled his eyes. 

“Men lived as happily as men ever live 
without the benefits of applied science 
many centuries ago, but they have never 
managed, since man became sharply 
distinguished from brute creation, to do 
without that lift of the spirit which only 
religion and the arts can give. The re- 
lease of atomic energy is the greatest 
achievement of science in our era. It may 
in the end contribute to human happi- 
ness; certainly no one can say that it has 
done so to date. Whether it will, de- 
pends not in the slightest degree upon 
science, but upon considerations with 
which science is not concerned.””! 

As suggested above, the two opposed 
notions of education under consideration 
have certain elements in common. The 
terms values, judgment, maturity, and 
citizenship are used by both. These ele- 
ments are concerned with the head rather 
than with the heart. Does music promote 
them? 

In answering this question it is only fair 
to point out two qualifying factors. First, 
these objectives are incommensurables in- 
capable of objective proof. Who can say 
that instruction in values, judgment, ma- 
turity, and citizenship is more functional 
than instruction in hygiene or history? 
Second, the teacher, not the subject, is 
the determinant involved in the learning 
situation. The old quip that there are no 
dull subjects, only dull teachers, is well 
known. This is implied in President 
Russell’s statement quoted above that 
“the learner [must be] confronted with 
a real situation, one so intriguing that 
something within him compels him to 


Quoted with permission of The New York 
Times. 





meet it.”” Who but the teacher sets up “a 
real situation’? Educational facts are 
meaningless unless connected with life— 
that is with the student’s experience. It 
is the job of the teacher to show this 
connection. Hence, any claims for func- 
tional learning must be based on how a 
subject is presented as well as what is 
taught. The reverse is often true: Sub- 
jects are condemned rather than methods, 
yet both demand consideration. 

As Einstein said in the interview pre- 
viously quoted, “teaching should be such 
that what is offered is perceived as a 
valuable gift and not as a hard duty.” 
This is equally true of both liberal and 
vocational education, and it is obviously 
unfair to put the entire blame on what 
is taught by claiming that liberal educa- 
tion fails in this respect where vocational 
education succeeds. Poor teaching spells 
failure in either case. Paul Mort of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
recognizes this when he says, “Schools 
today, even the best that we have, some- 
times fail with individuals. Such failures 
are human faults or technical faults.” 

But when we recognize that the 
common objectives of both schools of 
thought are incommensurables, and that 
good teaching is essential for their pro- 
motion, it is not difficult to suggest ways 
in which music may aid in this task. In 
doing so, we are speaking of the broad, 
general uses of music rather than of 
specific courses. First, with regard to 
values music is a communicative art, 
broadly speaking, and certainly com- 
munication is basic to the formulation of 
values. True, the values implicit in music 
are primarily aesthetic but, as we have 
seen, the world of feeling impinges upon 
the world of fact to such an extent that 
it is unwise to make a sharp division be- 
tween them. For example, the perform- 
ance of a Beethoven symphony by a col- 
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lege orchestra certainly will promote aes- 
thetic values, but from the group experi- 
ence social values also will emerge. 
Second, this duality of effect applies 
equally to “development of judgment” 
listed in the NEA report. To use the 
same illustration, an individual player 
exercises judgment not only in the per- 
formance of his part but also in adjusting 
socially to other members of the group. 
Third, musical or aesthetic maturity is 
surely promoted by such an experience, 
but since, in the words of the Columbia 
statement, “the faculty most important 
for growth [of emotional maturity |is 
imagination,” we again have a general 
application of a specialized activity. And 
finally, the role of the humanities, in- 
cluding music, in the ‘ ‘development of 
more adequate citizenship” has been elo- 
quently stated by Judge Hand in the 
above quotations. Thus, despite the two 
limiting factors already noted, apparently 
music does help to train the head as well 
as the heart through the promotion of 
attitudes and the achievement of out- 
comes held to be desirable by both phi- 
losophies of education. 

How, then, can the broad objectives 
suggested by both general educators and 
distinguished laymen be translated into 
terms of a functional curriculum? The 
question leads directly to the final pur- 
pose of this discussion. 


VI 

Obviously the guiding principle for 
making such a blueprint for education is 
the need of the various groups within 
the student body of the college and the 
community, always bearing in mind that 
the NEA objectives are directed toward 
primary and secondary education rather 
than toward the college. Hence let us 


consider also the fundamental questions 
about the content of college and com- 
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munity music courses and activities raised 
in the MENC 1947 Yearbook. 

First, what should be done for the col- 
lege student who has had very little prep- 
aration before coming to college? It was 
felt that such a student has been over- 
looked but that the goals set by college 
music departments are frequently out of 
line with the general trends of education, 
since they are stated too often in terms 
of the music major only. Hence the goals 
must be redefined to serve the large 
group of students from the public 
schools who will ultimately become con- 
sumers of music and who will want in 
college to participate in some music 
mainly for recreation. 

Second, what should be done for gifted 
students? The college should accept full 
responsibility for such students. At pres- 
ent, because of fixed curricula, few col- 
leges offer instruction or opportunity 
bey ond minimum requirements. The cur- 
riculum should be liberalized to the ex- 
tent that gifted students, through exami- 
nations in lieu of classroom work, may 
progress according to their ability. 

Third, what should be done to im- 
prove the teacher-training program? It 
is believed that in this area the program 
should be lengthened and broadened to 
include more practice teaching, which 
should be integrated with related meth- 
ods courses. Internship or residence in 
practice teaching was also recommended 
for further investigation. 

Fourth, how can the public school, 
college, and studio teachers develop 
closer understanding and cooperation? 
In this connection it was felt that the 
answer lay in a more functional coopera- 
tion of the professional societies repre- 
senting these groups. 

And fifth, how can the curricula be 
widened to include specialized training 
for increased performance opportuni- 
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ties? Some suggested solutions were: 
further development of group organiza- 
tions not geared to concert performance, 
extension of applied music through class 
instruction for the nonprofessional stu- 
dent, theoretical courses for nonprofes- 
sional students, in community 
leadership, and special courses in radio 
and television. 

These general suggestions 
veloped more specifically 
Fine 


courses 


are de- 
ina report on 


the conference on Arts in State 


Teachers Colleges of New York held 
by their music faculties last June. Their 


conclusions are reported in the Novem- 
ber 1952 issue of The School Music 
News, which is published by the New 
York State School Music Association. 
The subject of the conference was “The 
Arts in the General Education of the 
Teacher” and its theme was “The Stu- 
dent's Growth in Music His 
Four Years in College.” The purposes 
were provide the student with an 
opportunity to grow in music and to 
prepare him to use music in the class- 
room teaching situation. Of paramount 
concern was the development of lasting 
favorable attitudes toward music.” These 
purposes were implemented by definite 
suggestions for vocal, instrumental, and 
listening experiences, expressive physical 


During 


responses to music and music history and 
theory. Specialized music courses were 
regarded as basic, but heavy emphasis 
was placed on the coordination of listen- 
ing, theory, music literature and per- 
formance, and in turn on the linking of 
music with art, dance, drama, literature, 
and other areas. Growth in the arts was 
held to be a continuous process through- 
out life, based upon the impetus received 
in college. The report closes with a list of 
qualities and attitudes ideally developed 
for everyday life by such a program. 

In both reports there is a wealth of 
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practical suggestions for the adaptation of 
music to our changing culture. These 
times require the preservation and im- 
provement of mental and moral hygiene, 
the release of tensions, and music’s social- 
izing influence for the promotion of a 
democratic way of life. Obviously no 
one plan will fit all conditions: college 
music must be adapted to the needs of 
the student and of the community. But 
in general the aim of college music is a 
heightened aesthetic experience from 
which come human and hence educa- 
tional values. As Jeffers says in his book 
Music for the General College Student, 
“The college should accept the responsi- 
bility of providing its students with all 
the aspects of music instruction, and also 
make freely available to the entire col- 
lege and community the liberalizing and 
humanizing influence of music.” All these 
ends and means for college music are, I 
translations of the general edu- 
cator’s objective of “the development of 
critical ability, values and judgments” 
stated in terms of a specific situation. 
There is essential agreement here. The 
apparent differences are ones of degree, 
not of kind, and might be summarized 


believe, 


“Wisdom its 
therefore get wis- 


by Solomon’s admonition: 
the principal thing; 


dom: and with all thy getting get un- 
derstanding.” This is the crux of the 


matter: “the packaging of facts” is not 
enough; it is interpretation, insight, or 


illumination that makes learning func- 
tional. Facts are essential but not suffi- 
cient. True education must show us how 
to derive values from the facts of human 
experience, past and present. 

Early in this discussion the need for 
agreement on the meaning of a useful 
education in the broadest sense was 
identified as crucial to right decisions. 
Hence an effort has been made to define 
functional education primarily in terms 
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of values, and to demonstrate that the 
three broad aspects of music—its mean- 
ing, power, and use—make it uniquely 
fitted to determine values for both the 
heart and the mind. When applied to 
general education, music’s cultural and 
humanistic values were shown to be con- 
sonant with the major objectives of both 
a liberal and a practical educational phi- 
losophy adapted to contemporary life. 
But in the last analysis—after a consid- 
eration of all of music’s virtues for self 


and for society—its ultimate value lies in 
its humanizing effect upon man’s spirit, 

This is the unique and essential role 
of music in the total growth of the in- 
dividual and hence also its place in 
general education. As was said long ago, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God”; and of all these 
Divine words assuredly music is one of 
the most persuasive and one of the most 
powerful. 
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Education and Liberty, by James Bryant 
Conant. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. xii +- 168 pp. $3. 


Dr. Conant occupies a unique and admi- 
rable position of leadership in American 
education and such a book as Education and 
Liberty could come only from the mind and 
pen of such a leader. 

“The Role of the Schools in a Modern 
Democracy” 
usual work. 


is an apt subtitle to this un- 
It is the result of revising and 
expanding a series of three lectures given at 
the University of Virginia and adding ma- 
terials derived from and supplementary to 
his controversial Boston speech of April 
1952. The book is unusual in make-up, 
sweeping in its consideration of the educa- 
tion of all youth, and stimulating for any- 
one interested in youth, liberty, 
future of American education. 

In the first third of the book, we are given 
the writer’s thinking regarding the role of 
secondary education in England, Scotland, 
Australia, and New Zealand as contrasted 
with the United States. Based upon numer- 
ous sources, including his personal trip to 
the Antipodes in July and August of 1951, 
this chapter shows clear-cut differences in 
provision for education for a segment of 
the youth in these several lands. There is in 
this writing evidence of a constant concern 
for the relationship between the school and 
the society it serves. Here are English-speak- 
ing nations of the free world, each aware 
of the importance of youth education in its 
relation to present and future liberty, 


and the 


and 
each providing for that education in ap- 
preciably different legal and philosophical 
environments. 

The second chapter deals with the rela- 
tion between the typically American liberal 
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arts college and secondary education. The 
place of this college in our national life, i 
manifold strengths and obvious weaknesses 
are discussed. But primarily Dr. Conant 
chooses to look at the college in its relation 
to and effect upon all American youth, 
Again, certain comparisons with the great 
British universities are touched upon. The 
well-known selective factors are discussed 
and the stratification of our society on 
many bases is related to our unique Ameri- 
can educational structure. 

The future of education for our Ameri- 
can youth is anticipated in the third chap- 
ter. Here, again, is made to the 
necessity of agreeing as to whether we need 
to strengthen the existing pattern or to cre- 
ate a new 


reference 


one. There is no doubt as to 
where Dr. Conant stands on this point, just 
as there was no doubt when he 


speech in Boston last year. 


made his 
At the same 
time, he boldly proposes certain steps for 
the improvement of the existing pattern. 
Ten suggestions are made in this pro- 
posal. They are developed clearly from his 
own careful thinking on these problems and 
deal with the areas of general versus special- 
ized education, the sizes and numbers of our 
liberal arts colleges, the junior or commu- 
nity high 
scholarship provisions for 


college, work for 


youth, 


experience 
school 
gifted youth, and the revision of our high 
school curricula. 

The latter this book are 
made up of the sources upon which the 
scientist has built his argument and further 
elaborations upon them. 


two-thirds of 


These range from 
his reply to an independent schoolmaster’s 
reaction to his Boston speech to population 
distribution according to principal religious 
groups in New Zealand and Australia. 
There is correspondence with the Perma- 
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nent Secretary of the Ministry of Education 
and there are quotations from John Stuart 
Mill. Education and Liberty is detailed, care- 
fully compiled, and thoroughly enjoyable 
reading. The chemist can write just as 
surely as the teacher can administer. 

The High Commissioner is now engaged 
in helping a great people find themselves. 
No doubt he will be frequently reminded of 
his proposals for the future of American 
education. Certainly he will not attempt to 
impose our pattern of education on German 
youth. But there is no doubt that in his 
work he will recall his references to the 
founder of the University of Virginia, to 
the latter’s thoughtful concern for the fu- 
ture of a new nation and his great influence 
in relating the joint and interdependent 
benefits of education and liberty among all 
free men. 

Daviw B. AusTIN 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Republic of the Schools, by Victor 
Jelenko. New York, Exposition Press, 
1952. 224 pp. $3. 


The difference between the professional 
and the amateur in education, as indeed in 
any field of inquiry, is on occasion reduced 
to this: the professional is concerned with 
the defense of the respectability and the 
honor of a theory, even to the extent of de- 
fending it by obscuring it; the amateur is 
concerned with the way things actually 
work out, and is impatient to get things 
under way. This is not an attempt to de- 
mean professional concern with education, 
not even that kind of professional who ends 
up as an academic stuffed shirt, and cries 
out “anti-intellectual” to the impatient who 
seek to direct their energies to the day’s 
rough issues. But the fact remains that, more 
frequently than not, whatever meanings of 
a theory prevail are the meanings given it 
by the action of the amateurs. Nor is this 
an attempt to exaggerate, out of all pro- 
portion, the importance of those whose in- 
terest in education derives from the fact 
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that a son or a daughter, a neighbor or a 
friend is not having the desired education. 
Certainly the “unlettered peasant” is no 
adequate substitute for one who does the 
intense thinking needed for the construc- 
tion of new hypotheses in education. But 
what the interested amateur does with the 
theory when he tries to set it in motion 
is what gives it its public meaning, for better 
or for worse. Amateurs, no less than pro- 
fessionals, are of all sorts. Certain educa- 
tional theories in the hands of Zollipsists 
(under such varied faces as McCarthy, Mc- 
Carran or MacDonald) have come to be 
diabolic plots for a great many of the un- 
wary. It is, therefore, of importance to dis- 
cover an admitted amateur with a zest for 
life and experiment, with a disgust for the 
immoral inconsistencies between what is 
taught and what is actually done in human 
affairs. The professional must view with 
appreciation the form which his theories 
take on in Victor Jelenko’s refreshing little 
book. : 

Jelenko comes to his problems with his 
own presuppositions no less than do other 
amateurs. But his presuppositions, unlike 
those of too many others, are that a de- 
mocracy means growth and experiment, 
that it must be lived if it is to grow, and 
that this living must begin with the young- 
est child at his earliest entry into school. 
Whatever disagreements might arise with 
some of the specific suggestions he makes, 
and there are many of these, the more im- 
portant fact must not be obscured: integrity 
is the pivot around which his concept of 
“the republic of the schools” is wrought. 
If he sometimes reduces the complexities of 
democracy to only one aspect, that of po- 
litical democracy, it must be admitted, 
nevertheless, that sound reconstruction be- 
ginning at this point will have ramification 
in all other aspects of democracy which he 
has not touched in his discussion. 

Briefly, he is concerned with what a 
great many others have found no less dis- 
couraging. We teach the ideals of political 
behavior, while undertaking the dirtiest 
political practices conceivable. It is an in- 
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consistency which breeds cynicism, distor- 
tion, and despair. We cannot possibly de- 
velop a genuine democracy, he holds, so 
long as this condition remains; so long as 
we do not organize our schools in such a 
way that our children actually experience 
democratic procedures while they are in 
school, by running the school as if it were 
a miniature republic. He asks, therefore, 
that the schools be reorganized so that this 
can take place, with elections, and parties, 
and debates on the issues on hand, with the 
general working out of all the problems 
involved in the conduct of the school. Now 
the fact is that there are relatively few 
schools where some kind of internal student 
organization does not function. But few if 
any schools permit the existence of such an 
organization as Jelenko asks, where views 
of the students would carry as much weight 
as he demands. How this would work out 
in the financial problems of the school i 
not discussed, but it might very well be the 
most crucial aspect of putting such a notion 
into actual practice. 

There is another way of stating the same 
problem which Jelenko examines—the role 
of the child in school. It has been fought 
over for some time. On one hand there is 
the notion that “baby knows best,” and 
therefore it is baby who should make the 
policies and the procedures of the school 
he attends. On the other there is the notion 
that the child is young, inexperienced, and 
formless, and he must be told what to do if 
he is to grow properly. But the child, if he 
knows “where the shoe pinches,” may not 
know just why it pinches, or what ails him. 
Yet it is quite clear that no child is totally 
without experience, that he has the form 
which his first associations, with family and 
friends, have given him. It would seem that 
a republic of the schools, just as any other 
republic, must take account of all who are 
concerned, whether these have had only 
little experience, or a great deal of experi- 
ence. Just as in the American Republic 
asides the young and ignorant, nor the 
older and wiser are excluded from the con- 
duct of the republic, so in the school neither 
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the young nor the teachers must be ex. 
cluded from the making of decisions. It js 
a kind of disassociation to ask that only the 
school children be given the right to con- 
duct school affairs. 

But the value of what Jelenko has to say 
lies in the fact that the admitted amateur is 
giving educational theory courageous mean- 
ing. It is from such amateurs that the pro- 
fessionals must derive their own experiences, 
when they come to rethink their ideas. In- 
creased in numbers, they give the challenge 
of responsibility to the constructors of 
theory. 

Marc Betta 
Queens College 


Who Should Go to College, by Byron 
S. Hollinshead (with a chapter on 
“The Role of Motivation in Attend- 
ance at Post-High-School Educational 
Institutions,” by Robert J. Havighurst 
and Robert R. Rodgers). New “York. 
Columbia University Press, 1952 
+ 190 pp. $3. 


2. XViii 


What proportion of our young people of 
college age should our institutions of higher 


education attempt to educate? How far 


have 


we succeeded in achieving such a 
goal? For obvious reasons these two ques- 


tions were of concern to the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education. It accord- 
ingly arranged for an examination of all 
available evidence to be made by the then 
president of Coe College. This book is Mr. 
Hollinshead’s report. It considers who at- 
tends college, why they go, who should 
have the opportunity, and what a solution 
would involve; and it leads to some cautious 
prophecies and recommendations. Follow- 
ing the appended chapter on motivation by 
Mr. Havighurst and Mr. Rodgers come 
some useful “selections from the literature.” 
There is also an index. 

Mr. Hollinshead assumes that the “top 
25 per cent of American boys and girls 
have the ability requisite for success in 
college. This w ‘ould include all those pos- 
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sessing an 1.Q. of 110 or better. But he 
would not argue very hard in defense of 
these particular figures. He is not naive on 
the subject of the I.Q.; he is aware that the 
kind and quality of high-school preparation 
make a difference; and he knows that col- 
lege sti indards vary. “In most years,” he 
recognizes, “almost any high- school gradu- 
ate lof whom nearly two- -thirds are below 
the top-quarter ability level], if he has the 
money to finance him, can gain admission 
to some college that is reasonably satisfac- 
torv to him.” But Hollinshead is concerned 
with social policy and practical possibili- 
ties, which leads him to focus his attention 
upon the top of the ability scale. From this 
point of view a 25 per cent cut-off point 
seems “ih; 

The argument is that if we are going to 
promote increased college attendance we 
had better go to work first on young peo- 
ple of top-quarter r ability, of whom, Hollins- 
head estimates, only a little over two-fifths 
now enter college. Until this proportion can 
be greatly increased, he seems to be saying, 
it would not make much sense to try to step 
up attendance by those of lesser promise. 

What accounts for the failure of so large 
a proportion of our ablest boys and girls 
to enter college? To begin with, about a 
fifth of the lot have not even completed 
high school. For this group, as for the re- 
maining two-fifths (nearly) who have fin- 
ished high school, college-going has been 
inhibited by factors of sex, race, geography, 
and financial and social status. Girls, as a 
whole, are less motivated to go to college 
than boys. This is also true of Negroes, for 
whom, moreover, opportunities are limited. 
Variations in opportunity, in the form of 
nearness of colleges to the homes of stu- 
dents, also affect college attendance on the 
part of all. Family attitudes, a clear function 
of social class, are particularly influential. 
And finally, of course, there is the matter 
of money 

Hollinshead _ is particularly concerned 
with the question of motivation. Why do 
some individuals, despite handicaps of Sex, 
race, geography, family background, or 


financial ability, get a college education? 
Why do others, even some favored in these 
respects, not? And how can the drive to go 
to college be increased among top-ability 
youngsters? Here he follows Havighurst 
and Rodgers, whose researches have con- 
vinced them that: 


. Practically all of the superior youths who 

do not continue their education beyond high 
school are children of people who have had 
less than a high school education. These fami- 
lies participate in a culture which has little 
personal contact with higher education. They 
value a job and an earning career highly for 
their young people. They are not accustomed 
to postponing the earning of money in favor 
of a long and costly period of vocational 
preparation. They favor early marriage, espe- 
cially for their daughters. .. . 
To cope with such a situation better high- 
school instruction and guidance—the identi- 
fication and encouragement of top-ability 
youth—are recommended. So are commu- 
nity organizations designed to emphasize 
the values of a college education. 

But if Hollinshead is convinced that 
money is far from being everything, when 
it comes to determining who will and who 
will not go to college, he does not, of 
course, doubt that it makes a real difference. 
Hence he recommends increased financial 
assistance, especially in the form of corpo- 
ration and national government scholarships. 
Indeed he finally arrives at some specific 
figures. Assuming current motivations, he 
estimates that slightly less than one-half of 
the top-quarter-ability group that does not 
now enter college might be persuaded to do 
so by an annual investment of about a 
quarter of a billion dollars—an average of 
$500 per year per extra student. Hollinshead 
proposes that it would be “reasonable” for 
the Federal Government to provide about 
one-fourth of this amount. 

Enough has now been said, perhaps, to 
convey a sense of the scope, point of view, 
method, and conclusions of the book. But a 
good deal—for example the recommenda- 
tion of a “two-highway system for higher 
education,” with terminal community col- 
leges offering a clear alternative to the four- 
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vear institutions—has not been touched on. 





The reader—and every student of higher 
education will want to read this book— 
will be interested in the discussion of this 
and other issues unmentioned here. 

He will also want to ponder well Hol- 
linshead’s main thread of argument. The 
matters being considered are of great im- 
portance, not less to society as a whole than 
to college trustees, administrators, and pro- 


fessors. They are also exceedingly complex. 
No one can doubt the intelligence and sin- 
cerity with which Hollinshead tackled 


them. Some may sense a certain bias in favor 
of privately supported institutions, but it 
was, after all, a concern with their financial 
problems which led to the establishment of 
the Commission and, in any case, there is no 
note of unfriendliness here. More will be 
impressed by the number of points at which 
Hollinshead has been forced to make ‘ 
sonable” assumptions and set forth “reason- 
able” conclusions. But the author is at pains 


“‘rea- 


to point these out. 

Certainly the reader of the book will be 
made sensitive to the magnitude and dimen- 
sions of the issues treated. He will find pre- 
sented many valuable data. And if he is not 
disposed to follow the author every step of 
the way he will at least be challenged by 
Hollinshead’s reasoning and impressed by 
his reasonableness. 


Kart W. 
Teachers College 


BIGELOW 
Columbia 


UNESCO. Department of Mass Com- 
munication, What Is Race?, published 
by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
Paris, 1952. (Distributed in the United 
States by poe University Press, 
New York 2 .) $1. 


We have witnessed in the past two decades 
in the United States and to a lesser extent 
in other nations one of the most extraordi- 
nary efforts in the history of ideas, the de- 
liberate effort to change the bases for think- 
ing about religious, racial, national and other 
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ethnic groups among the population as q 
whole. The basic principles which have 
permeated the popular thinking of many 
times and civilizations have often changed, 
One can cite hundreds of examples, from 
the heliocentric theory of the solar system 
to the Freudian theory of dream analysis, 
For the most part the spread of these ideas 
great masses of people has been 
fortuitous. Their proponents have been less 
concerned with their acceptance by people 
generally than by their scientific or philo- 


among 


sophic peers in particular. During the past 
twenty years, however, the question of the 
superiority and inferiority of ethnic groups 
has become so crucial in the political life of 
the international community that a tre- 
mendous and deliberate campaign has been 
educational 


waged by agencies to give 
thinking in this area a sound scientific basis, 


The UNESCO publication What Is Race? 
is a valuable addition to this growing body 
richly illustrated, 


and thoroughly 


of inexpensive, 
writte n, 


simply 
documented ma- 
terial. 

The 


trations by 


Tead and the illus- 
Eakin Kleiman are ad- 
(1) 
superior race? 


text by Diana 
Jane 
dressed to three questions: 
(2) 
Are there unchangeable race differ- 


Is there a 
pure race? Is there a 
and (3) 
ences? To each of these fundamental ques- 
tions the pamphlet gives an unqualified 
“No.” Purity of 
when the evidence on the origin of man, 
and the 
formation of major racial groups is exam- 


race becomes untenable 


the genetic theory of heredity, 
ined. In this exposition the roles of muta- 
and 
isolation in shaping the physical character- 


tion, selection, adaptation, migration, 
istics of peoples are lucidly explained and 
illustrated. In fashion the 
evidence on blood types, intelligence, and 
belief in the in- 
The final 
section on the broadening of the marriage 


vividly similar 
cultures undermines any 
herent superiority of any race. 


circle in the modern world gives to the con- 
cept of race a dynamic meaning congenial 
to a time of constant interchange of peoples 
Two ap- 


statements on 


and interpenetration of cultures. 


pendixes contain valuable 
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race, one by a group of social scientists, 
jssued in July, 1950, and the other by a 
committee of physical anthropologists and 
geneticists, drawn up in June, 1951. 

” This publication is of the genre of the 
Weltfish and Benedict tract, Races of Man- 
kind. It is superior to that pamphlet in 
its explanations of basic scientific concepts 
and the vividness of its illustrations. The 
jatter are done in three colors and so paral- 
lel the text that the argument can be fol- 
lowed without reading the text. The con- 
cepts, such as the Mendelian genetic theory, 
are difficult, however, and will somewhat 
constrict the potential audience. For sec- 
ondary and collegiate school use this will 
be advantageous, for it gives the material 
substance which Races of Mankind does 
not. 

Whether or not material of this type has 
acritical function in the reduction of preju- 
dice is questionable. Emotional attitudes 
have a way of flowing around factual ob- 
stacles, which is at times discouraging. Many 
recent investigations indicate that the prob- 
lem of prejudice is intertwined with the 
total growth of personality and character. 
In the battle which is being waged, how- 
ever, What Is Race? is a well-constructed, 
if minor, weapon. 

Rosert W. Epcar 
Queens College 


Minorities in American Society, by 
Charles F. Marden. New York, Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1952. 493 pp. $4.50. 


Marden presents a very good text for col- 
lege courses in race relations or minority 
problems or intergroup cooperation. His 
book meets almost all of the standards for 
good texts. It is comprehensive—applying 
findings from history, political science, so- 
ciology, psychology, and bi- 
ology to the varied problems of immigrant 
nationalities, Negroes, Orientals, Spanish 


economics, 


Americans, Indians, Puerto Ricans, Hawaii- 
ans, Catholics, Jews, and other minorities. 
The writing is informed; this reviewer could 


think of no important recent study which 
was not included. The book is balanced— 
pros and cons are given due weight and 
conclusions are carefully drawn. The or- 
ganization of thought is lucid—the seven- 
teen chapters fall into six logical parts, each 
of which is introduced with a paragraph 
of orientation, and within each chapter the 
paragraph headings follow a clear outline. 
The writing is straightforward and readable, 
if a little on the sober side. It is heightened 
by some memorable quotations, such as 
Grodzins’ observation that “military officers 
(ordering Japanese-Americans interned) 
did not in a single instance rely on the 
large mass of scientific materials that had 
been gathered,” and Kibbe’s report that in 
the case of an American of Mexican ancestry 
accused of murder, “Rather than establish 
the precedent of allowing a Latin American 
to serve on either a grand jury or a trial 
jury, the (Texas) authorities released the 
accused.” At the end of each chapter Mar- 
den proposes a half dozen “Topics for Dis- 
cussion and Projects,” with a brief anno- 
tated bibliography. 

Each major problem is presented in its 
historic context and its original setting. The 
analysis does not stop short with facts, but 
leads on to interpretation, future prospects, 
and guidance for effective social action. 

The one shortcoming which impressed 
this reviewer is inadequate use of the in- 
sights of depth psychology. While the find- 
ings on “authoritarian personality” are pre- 
sented, neither Freud nor Jung is ever men- 
tioned, their theories pass unnoticed, and 
the interpretations offered seldom recognize 
unconscious motivation. A wealth of clinical 
material has not been utilized. Lillian Smith 
is not mentioned. More significant evidence 
of resistance in the author (or perhaps the 
publisher?) is omission of any discussion of 
race amalgamation, intermarriage, and the 
role of sexual anxieties or aggression in race 
conflict. Lynching, for example, is discussed 
as an effort to maintain caste, and is related 
only to prestige needs, poverty, or boredom. 

Goopwin Watson 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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The Adaptable School, by Carl H. 
Kumpf. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1952. x + 180 pp. $2.50 


In The Adaptable School the author at- 
tempts to apply the principles of adaptabil- 
ity to a particular elementary school within 
a large city school system. An effort is made 
to Sacer those characteristics of the 
school which contribute to adaptability and 
to what extent there are obstacles to adap- 
tations in the school. An interesting aspect 
of the book is the discussion from time to 
time on how the school may be made more 
susceptible to adaptations. 

The adaptable elementary school is one 
which is alert to new developments in edu- 
cation and tends to discard outmoded prac- 
tices in favor of those which research has 
indicated to be superior without too much 
lag in time. Resistance is decreased and 
adaptability is made easier if the principal 
of the elementary school is familiar with 
the characteristics of the adaptable school 
and understands those “conditioners” which 
influence adaptability. The discussion of 
these factors, influences, and conditions is 
handled in relation to the principal, the 
superintendent, the staff, the community, 
and organized groups of the community. 

The teaching staff plays an important role 
in the adaptable school. Extent of training, 
breadth of training, teaching experience, 
and experimental inclinations of members 
of the teaching staff significantly influence 
the adaptability of the school. 

Previous investigations concerned with 
adaptability of schools and school systems 
show that the superintendent has usually 
taken the lead in bringing about adapta- 
tions in school communities of 100,000 
population or less. But the large city is 
made up of many communities and has 
“many of the characteristics of centralized 
state systems of education.” In a large city 
the principal must, in effect, serve as the 
community superintendent, for it is through 
local initiative based upon an understanding 
of local conditions that the adaptability of 
the school may be improved. 


Since an efficient principal is a prerequi- 
site to the adaptable elementary school, he 
must have up-to-date postgraduate training 
and he must keep abreast of new develop- 
ments by means of professional literature, 
professional activities, and further study in 
colleges of education from time to time. 

The Adaptable School is not a story of 
what has already been accomplished in a 
given school. Rather, it points up the im- 
portance of identify ing outmoded pr actices 
in a school and how, under the enlightened 
and dynamic leadership of the principal, the 
resources of the school and community may 
be directed toward the adoption of educa- 
tional practices of proven value. 

ArtHur M. 
University of 


JARMAN 
V irginia 


Education Through School Camping, by 

Helen Manley and M. F. Drury. St. 
The C. V. Mosby Company, 
1952. 348 pp. $4.50. 


Louis, 


The rapid development of school camp- 
ing since World War II emphasizes the 
fact that a new trend in public education 
is evolving. This movement affects not only 
the elementary school but also the junior 
and senior high school programs. Manley 
and Drury provide interested school board 
members, administrators, teachers, or parent 
groups with a wide body of sc aba camping 
information which explains this movement. 

The development of the authors’ concept 
of the role of camping in education deserves 
The curricu- 
lum will not be broken into bits, but will be 
continuous. 


specific mention. They state: ‘” 


Those areas of learning best 
taught in the classroom will remain there, 
while those taught more readily in a camp 
situation will be taught in camp.” This 
theme, that a new and most interesting edu- 
cational medium has evolved, runs through- 
out the book. In other words, the authors 
contend that a better environment than the 
school exists in which certain curriculum 
experiences may be conducted 
istically. 


more real- 
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This treatment of school camping allots 
considerable space to the experiences en- 
countered in established school camps. At 
times this procedure seems overworked. 
For instance, the chapter entitled “Ele- 
mentary School Camp Curriculum” is de- 
voted almost totally to selected statements 
which recount phases of various camp pro- 
grams. Conversely, one entire chapter 
merely outlines the seven subject-matter 
areas developed for a particular city’s school 
camping venture. 

The chapter dealing with evaluation of 
the camping program leaves much to be 
desired. The authors suggest neither new 
methods nor improvements for evaluating 
camping experiences. In this phase of the 
book they again rely on reviewing what 
some selected schools do at the present time. 
This technique actually precludes sugges- 
tions for improving present evaluative prac- 
tices. In this chapter the authors seem 
unduly concerned for how well campers 
accept the adult established aims and ob- 
jectives of the program; on the other hand, 
an intense interest in the desired goals of 
the students who go to camp is not evident. 

On the whole the book opens the field 
of school camping to the reader by showing 
the wide scope of the program and the 
numerous administrative factors which de- 
mand consideration. It has immediate and 
practical value as a source book for students 
who seek to comprehend what new disci- 
plines school camping requires of an edu- 
cational institution. Further, the many ex- 
amples of successful ventures in school 
camping revealed in this book definitely 
demonstrate to the reader that this new 
approach to education has passed from the 
theoretical stage to a point where its appli- 
cation is a reality. To these ends the authors 
have contributed notably to a growing and 
progressive movement in education. The 
book deserves the special attention of stu- 
dents and instructors in health education, 
physical education, recreation, and related 
fields. 

Joun Hurcninson 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Learning of Mathematics. Twenty- 
first Yearbook. The National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1953. Howard F. Fehr, 
Editor. 


The Learning of Mathematics is an effort 
to bring to mathematical instruction from 
psychology those theories and experimental 
results most likely to be fruitful in guiding 
the learning process. The hope is that “the 
classroom teacher would not only be given 
concrete suggestions, but also a theoretical 
background upon which to create his own 
provisions for better learning of mathemat- 
ics.” (p. vii) The dozen contributors pro- 
duced chapters entitled “Theories of Learn- 
ing Related to the Field of Mathematics,” 
“Motivation for Education in Mathematics,” 
“The Formation of Concepts,” “Sensory 
Learning Applied to Mathematics,” “Lan- 
guage in Mathematics,” “Drill-Practice- 
Recurring Experience,” “Transfer of Train- 
ing,” Problem-Solving in Mathematics,” 
“Provisions for Individual Differences,” 
“Planned Instruction,” and “Learning The- 
ory and the Improvement of Instruction: A 
Balanced Program.” 

Although field theories of learning did 
receive more attention than others, no one 
theory was accepted as the best: “We can 
derive from all the psychologies a theory of 
learning that is effective for ourselves and 
modify it as we ourselves learn more.” (p. 
30) However, Fehr did list ten learning 
principles common to the different theories. 

Writing on motivation, Hartung observed 
that “genuine interest in mathematics prob- 
ably depends basically upon the problem- 
solving aspect of the subject.” (p. 51) Im- 
proving attitudes by providing successful 
experiences, encouraging understanding and 
building security by emphasizing the order 
and verifiability of mathematics were also 
approved. 

Van Engen showed from research the 
operational, experimental bases of concepts, 
described in detail the ways they were ac- 
quired, and listed thirteen guides for teach- 
ers in developing them. He also distin- 
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guished between knowing the meaning of 
a statement and understanding it. He made 
it clear, that there were differ- 
ences in the kinds and degrees of under- 
standing appropriate for 
mental backgrounds and 
maturity. C losely 
analysis was Brune’s chapter. 


however, 


various experi- 
child levels of 
related to Van Engen’s 
The latter 
dealt with the language aspects of mathe- 
matics, indicated ways in which terminol- 
ogy hinders as well as abets learning, and 
pleaded for the teacher’s attention to varia- 
tions in context, the ambiguity of meanings, 
the nature of abstracting, the operational 
nature of concepts, and the necessity of re- 
viving the meanings of symbols through 
their referents. 

Syer showed the importance of sensory 
learning in providing these referents, foun- 
dation stones in the evolution of concepts 
and generalizations. After reviewing re- 
search on the relation of sensory data to 
learning, he gave fifty specific and varied 
illustrations of the w ay sensory experiences 

can be used in teaching mathematics. 

Broadening the concept of drill to in- 
clude “those aspects of learning and teach- 
ing that possess elements of similarity or 
sameness which repeat or recur,” Sueltz 
found that meanings, understandings, and 
functional competence, as well as compu- 
tational skill, demanded a diet of “ 
experience” for 
growth. 

Rosskopf reviewed the contributions of 
the doctrines of formal discipline, identical 
elements, generalization and maturation, and 
the reorganization of experience to the prob- 
lem of “transfer of training.” Analyzing the 
experiments of Katona and Hendrix, he ob- 
served that the awareness of structure that 
determined transfer became available for 
later transfer whether or not it was verbal- 
ized, despite the doctrine of generalization. 

In a brilliant chapter on problem-solving, 
Pingry and Henderson delimited problems 
to those tasks involving learner identifica- 
tion with a clearly defined goal, goal-block- 
ing with no immediate response available, 


recurring 


their nourishment and 
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and deliberation demanding the considera. 
tion of hypotheses. “Orientation to the 
problem, producing relevant thought ma. 
terial and testing hypotheses” were consid- 
in solving mathe- 
The teacher should use 
more problems involving all three processes, 
More emphasis should be placed on the 


ered the basic processes 
matical problems. 


process of “producing relevant thought ma- 
terial” which is aided by the use of the 
heuristic method; the provision of incuba. 
tion periods; the avoidance of sets; the use 
of analogy, the analytic method, 
ductive reasoning; 
tionships. 


and in- 
and emphasis on rela- 


To meet the difficulties of implementing 


learning theory in group teaching with 


5 
Smith recom- 
variations in depth and _ scope, 
whether homogeneous grouping or group- 
ing within a class is used, rather than in 
topical content. Van Engen’s observation 
that there are different degrees and kinds 
of understanding would tend to support 
this practical proposal. 


wide individual differences, 
mended 


Dodes provided a blueprint for planning 
daily lessons and groups of lessons, but in- 
sisted on teacher flexibility in dealing with 
the many variables in the learning situation, 
He belittled some kinds of motivation but 
did feel that “if the lesson is otherwise good, 
the pupil will become motivated anyway.” 
(p. 311) Hartung seemed to concur: “The 
development of a deep and permanent in- 
terest in the field is more likely to be fos- 
tered by regular and successful experience 
in solving — mathematical 
(p- 55 


In the nine chapter, 


problems.” 
Fehr and 
Clark cautioned that knowing how to teach 
is only part of a teacher’s job. “But he [the 
teacher] also must be a philosopher. He 
must decide what kind of learning is of 
most worth. He must weigh, balance, and 
appraise the possible learnings. He must 
know their relative worth both for the 
individual and for society.” 
Joun J. KONsELLA 
New York University 





